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HE JOURNAL,” in its new guise, has now 
been in the hands of Members of the Institute 
sufficiently long for opinions to have been formed 
on its merit. Few Members, surprisingly enough, have 
chosen to write to the Editor for publication of their 
views, but many letters have been received in more per- 


sonal strains. From these we have taken the liberty of 


printing a few extracts, both complimentary and other- 
wise, Which will be found in the correspondence columns. 
Judging from them, and on the whole, the verdict they 
give agrees with that of “‘hearsay,”? the changes have 
pleased a great majority. It is a sad truth, of which few 
can be more aware than a Committee specially appointed 
to consider changes, that changes cannot be made to please 
everybody, and that there are certain to be accusations 
of iconoclasm and whoops of joy expressed in an hy- 
perbole that, for the safety of their reputations, all re- 
formers would like to feel undeserved. The new cover has 
naturally proved the chief battle-ground for those inclined 
to war, and many very interesting comments have been 
made on our design. 


It has been decided, on Mr. Morison’s advice, to in- 
crease the size of the title lettering, as will be seen on 
the cover of this Journal. 


The most obvious criticism, and one which we will do 
all in our power to meet, is directed at the transparency 
of the cover paper. It was unfortunately impossible to 
tell the degree of opacity of the paper until our special 
making had been produced ; the choice in the first 
place was made on points of surface, quality and colour 
in a similar paper of lighter weight. We had every 
reason to think that the weight we chose, which could 
not be milled until our order had been placed, would 
prove adequate. For the time being we must rely on 
the generous surrender by certain advertisers of space 
they have held for many years, and later will take other 


B 2 


steps to assure that the cover is not marred by print 


showing through from the back. ‘That there was this 
unfortunate blemish was a disappointment that we can- 
not and have no wish to conceal. There are several 


minor improvements which familiarity with our new 
mode will lead us to make, for there is a virtuous freedom 
within the seemingly strict limits of a designed page 
that must be exploited if the JouRNAL with its new dis- 
tinction is to have vitality also. 


The halendar.—The R.1.B.A. Aalendar for the coming 
session gives an excellent indication of the growth of the 
Institute during the past year. Membership has in- 
creased in all sections in a most encouraging way ; the 
Fellows by 89 to 1,656, the Associates by 117 to 2,703, 
and the Licentiates by 451 to 2,304, while the total 
membership of architects and students of the R.I.B.A. 
and its allied societies in the Empire has grown from 
16,999 to 17,739. 

It is much to be hoped that the new list of books 
printed in the Aalendar, starting on page 697, will prove 
ofuse. It is impossible for anyone to take full advantage 
of the opportunities given by this library or any other 
without some broad knowledge of what books there are ; 
that knowledge, we hope, this list will give. Hitherto 
the list has been called ‘‘Books Recommended to 
Students,’ but now with its character widened to make 
it essentially an Architects list, it is called “‘A Selected 
List of Books on Architectural Subjects,”’ and is made to 
cover the best books on all subjects arranged under 
clear headings. ‘There are three pages of bibliographies 
of modern building types, such as hospitals and cinemas, 
and the historical and technical sections have been 
entirely rewritten. ‘The revision has been made by the 
Library and the Board of Moderators, assisted by 
experts in each subject. 


There are certain to be omissions which we hope will 
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be pointed out ; in fact, such a list can only pretend to 
be adequate if it is compiled with the help of those who 
come across useful but little-known sources of informa- 
tion in their work. A few weeks ago a member of the 
Institute, working on swimming baths, sent to the 
Library a full bibliography of the subject, including 
periodical references which have proved of considerable 
use. By pooling their information through the agency 
of the R.I.B.A. Library, Members who have studied 
any subject in detail can help to improve the general 
ability of the profession to an extraordinary degree. 
Every architect has experienced that feverish hunt for 
precedent and technical information that turns the first 
days of a commission into a nightmare, and then that 
glorious moment when “the very thing’ turns up in 
some out-of-the-way book or journal. The generosity 
that is content to broadcast information gained m the 
first place for private ends, gets its reward by the receipt 
later of similar information contributed by some other 


member. 


Every member of the Institute in London or near 
should make a point of visiting the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition at Burlington House. The phrase Arts and 
Crafts has become so coloured with an aura of meanings 
and half-meanings, that the essential excellence of the 
exhibitions of the Society has sometimes been obscured. 
No one, be he le Corbusier himself, need fear that he 
will find merely a collection of pretty delicacies of no 
reference to modern needs 
its critics thinks is meant by Art and Craft 
other half will there be only an array of fine rustic 
oaken seats, rush-bottomed chairs and cottage dressers 
indeed, we would like to see more of these 


nor for the 


The furniture is distinguished by the general excellence 
of its finish and by the variety and suitableness of its 
design, which fits it for any well-considered house where 
a sense of quality and well-making take a high place. 
There seems to be a general objection to veneers which 
now play so great a part in “‘outside”’ furniture design, 
but this may be due to a suspicion of machine-made 
quality in the laminated backings necessary. There 
is also little glasswork to excite comparison with the 
Exhibition of Swedish Arts and Crafts held in London 
earlier this year ; or work in the stainless metals. To 
demand these of a society as firmly fixed in our estimation 
as the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society would be im- 
pudent, but undoubtedly it would delight many archi- 


which is what one-half of 
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tects to see the consummate craftsmen of t)~ Society 
turning to these materials. 

Aeroplanes and aerodromes may not e: ‘cr yer, 
largely into the lives of most architects in 1, but 
before long their effect on town development kely to 
prove as fundamental in its importance as dic railway 
development inthe last century. Speakine to the 
C.P.R.E. conference at Bath last month, . John 


Dower, secretary to the R.I.B.A. Aerodromes Co. imittee 
drew attention to the need for consideration of (viation 


along with other kinds of traffic. The groiundwork 
needs of air transport had, he said, as yet been :net to a 
far less degree in Britain than in other Europes coun- 
tries or the U.S.A. Dozens of new aerodromes would 
be needed all over the country during the next ten 
years, and it was an immediate and urgent necessity 
that sites for them should be reserved by the operation 


of town and regional planning. Valuable preliminary 
work was being done under the leadership of the Air 
Ministry and Ministry of Health, but much more wide- 
spread municipal effort was required. The selection of 
aerodrome sites was a difficult matter requiring expert 
advice ; if action were delayed the best or even the 
only possible site might in many cases be lost through 
building development. 


‘‘Air-marking”’ of towns, especially along recognised 
air routes, was another urgent matter. A standard form 
of Air-marking had been put forward by the Automobile 
Association and officially approved ; it remained for 
municipalities to adopt and execute it. In this con- 
nection, action should be taken to prohibit or restrict 
large-scale advertisements to be read from the air: 
these would not only constitute danger to air navigation 
through confusion with proper air markings, but also 
form glaring disfigurements to the amenities of the 
countryside. Since air advertisement was, as yet, scarcely 
started in this country, early action would meet with no 
valid opposition from any vested interest. 

With the admitted ugliness and inadequacy of most 
existing British aerodromes, Mr. Dower contrasted the 
fine airports of Berlin, Hamburg, Munich and _ other 
continental towns, busy and orderly centres of work and 
recreation marked by a high degree of “ engineering 
beauty.” The amenities of aviation were many ; it was 
the cleanest as well as the quickest form of transport, it 
required no permanent way, its aerodromes were 
permanent open grass spaces, and its buildings might 
be civic ornaments of real vigour and beauty. 
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MODERN EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE 


By MR. H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL, F.R.I.B.A. 


A Paper READ BEFORE THE RoyAL INsTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS ON MONDAY 16 NOVEMBER 1931 


THE PRESIDENT, DR. RAYMOND UNWIN, IN THE CHAIR. 


DID not choose the title of this lecture. The 

Sessional Papers Committee did that. I remem- 

ber at my preparatory school a general-knowledge 
paper that began “Describe briefly the Solar Sys- 
tem.” I had a try. I am going to have a try now 
not to describe Modern European Architecture, 
since I imagine we want to get out of this building 
before we have to move into our new one), but to 
analyse, and criticise, some of its tendencies. 

I may well be thought the wrong person to do it, 
since I have been no great traveller. I have to judge 
from drawings and photographs many buildings that 
some of my hearers will have seen in the real thing. 
If I am told, as one so often is told, that I can have 
no idea of the effect that this, that or the other would 
make upon me if I stood in front of it, I shall have to 
believe it. But I shall retort that effects that no 
drawings can reveal to the imagination are usually 
not architectural effects; they may be enjoyable, they 
may be extremely desirable, but little can be gained 
by pondering over them. I have never seen the Taj 
Mahal. I should like to see it, not only to be able to 
stop travellers telling me aboutit, but also asa pleasur- 
able experience. I know, however, that the sight of it 
would not give me, as it has not given others, any 


communicable knowledge of architectural magic. 
Now, analysis and criticism deal with what is com- 
municable to fellow-students. 

We shall not find any Taj Mahals in modern 
Europe, but we shall find one or two buildings whose 
charm is widely felt and not easy to account for. | 
want to talk to you about charm later on, because 
the word stands for something valuable that I think 
is often not valued enough. At the moment I men- 
tion it only to emphasise its frequent impermanence. 
What you can see in the drawings of a building will 
endure; essential design will not change for better or 
worse with the change of man’s fancies. What you 
feel, gazing at a building, may or may not be felt by 
others after you, there is no knowing. It may have 
arisen more from something in you than from any- 
thing in the building. And the next generation may 
be differently tuned emotionally, may respond to 
different vibrations. 

At the present time, for example, we architects not 
only cannot sing the old, old songs, but if anybody 
tries to do so we throw bricks at him, or rather, 
lumps of concrete. We are very much out of tune 
with the lost chords of Victorian and Edwardian 
melody. That is natural enough; events in Europe 
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during the last eighteen years have been rather up- 
setting, and the usual impatience of a new generation 


with its elders has been aggravated by a crisis of 


nerves. What is perhaps less natural is our disin- 
clination to sing any song at all. For the relation 
between song and speech resembles in many ways 
the relation between architecture as it has been and 
architecture as our most voluble theorists think it 
ought to be. Whatever we do, they cannot bear that 
we should make a song about it. 


Let me come at once to a definition of the art of 


architecture, which, if not final and irrefutable, will 
at any rate establish the point of view from which 
I am regarding it in this lecture. The art of archi- 
tecture is, I believe, the exercise of esthetic choice in 
the design of a building. The engineer says that this 
or that will do the job. The architect says “‘this, be- 
cause it looks right, not that, which doesn’t.’® The 
engineer says “I don’t see the difference.”” The archi- 
tect says “No, you wouldn’t.”” The engineer, perhaps, 
persists that he doesn’t believe there 7s a difference. 
The architect must then say as politely as possible 
that would 
understand. 

If we reverse the situation, however, we shall dis- 
cover something that may upset our architectural 
complacency. Let us imagine the architect telling 
the engineer that this or that will look all right and 
the engineer replying that this will stand up and that 
that won't. If the architect then says he doesn’t be- 
lieve it will make any difference, the engineer can 
refer grimly to the relative value of his and of the 
architect’s opinion in a trial for manslaughter. From 
which we must learn that, physically speaking, the 
engineer is more important to the world’s welfare 
than the architect. 

Is this, then, why there is so strong a tendency 
nowadays to forget architecture altogether, and to 
use its name for engineering; for ideal engineering 
perhaps, but still for engineering with all esthetic 
science left out of it? Is it that we are become so 
material that we ask no greater pleasure from the 
contemplation of a building than from that of a 
machine? I think not. I think the utilitarian mood is 
a passing one, and one not at all surprising when one 
remembers how inutilitarian architecture had be- 
come before it set in. If an elegant but untrust- 
worthy chair lets you down with a bump, you can 
hardly be blamed if you prefer to sit only on packing- 
cases for a bit. It is nevertheless incorrect to describe 
packing-cases as chairs. 

Things move so fast 
“functionalist”? architecture is already becoming out 


if the engineer were an architect he 


nowadays that I believe 
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of date everywhere. Its theories survive, wever 
and you still hear people praising a buildin ’, physi- 
cal efficiency with the belief that they a talking 
esthetics. I shall join no issue with them, si: ce | o- 
talking of architecture. I shall, therefore, vi: , physi- 
cal efficiency as a root quality that only «alls for 
mention when esthetic qualities have sprung from it. 

To define the art of architecture begins |) define 


the subject of this lecture but it does not ¢« all the 


way. The word European can only mean what it 
says, but the word Modern can mean almost any- 
thing. I shall take it as applying to that which js 
made to serve a present use; a definition for which | 


claim no particular justification, but a great deal of 
convenience. It will exclude the Taj Mahal, to which 
I so irrelevantly referred just now, but it need not 
exclude buildings (there cannot, perhaps, be many), 
that, although dating from another age, are exactly 
what we might reasonably build now. We are not 
history-students to-night but art-students, and | 
maintain strongly that no art-study ought ever to 
recognise adate. Works of art are ageless while they 
are unexcelled; when they have been excelled they 
become obsolete and should be thrown to the pro- 
fessors. 

One further definition is necessary, and will plunge 
us into the middle of our subject. I have said what I 
think the art of architecture to be, but the art of 
architecture 1s not the same thing as architecture, any 
more than the art of speaking is the same thing as 
speech. Architecture is the production of the archi- 
tect, who may be an artist, but more often is not. If 
this sounds rude it is because people misuse the term 
“artist”? so ridiculously. They call cooks artists, and 
photographers artists, and trapezists artists, and if an 
architect wants the same appellation in the same 
sense, then I am sure that all chartered or qualified or 
registered architects, or whatever we are at the 
moment, are entitled to it. But architecture is an art 
upon a different footing from that of cookery, of 
photography, or of acrobatics, and to maintain that 
a large proportion of the men that make an honour- 
able living by providing the design of buildings and 
supervising their erection must be artists in the sense 
that painters and sculptors should be artists is to de- 
mand an impossibility. For one thing, the public 
would never stand it. Also, artists do not grow on 
every tree, and there never could be enough to go 
round. There never have been; if you look at the 
buildings of any good period you will see that the 
great bulk of them is the work of sound designers 
using other men’s inventions in a sober, reasonable 
way. 
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The «recat bulk of the buildings of to-day is the 
work of doubtfully sound designers using other men’s 
inventions in a way that is often neither sober nor 
reasonaic. Much of it is definitely flagitious and is 
suppose, not to be the work of architects at all, a 
supposition that inquiry 


too ofica upsets. Even if 
we could bring the per- 
petrators to book, I am 
not sure (hat architecture 
is simple enough any 
longer to be produced 
satisfaciorily on the old 
system of a few leaders 
and a great many fol- 
lowers. For one thing, 
the followers refuse, in 
this individualistic age, 
to keep to heel, and doa 
good deal of damage on 
their independent excur- 
sions. The architectural 
profession needs reorgan- 
isation. 

This reorganisation is 
bound to take place soon 
in Europe, and it may be 
that it is already under 
way. Signs are often hard 
to discern when one does 
not know in which direc- 
tion they will be pointing. 
It is possible, even likely, 
that a cure for our ills 
may be found in _ the 
gradual amalgamation of 
small practices into busi- 
nesses large enough to be 
run as associations of 
specialists. If you took a 
year’s output of buildings in any country and divided 
it by the probable number of artist-architects at work 
there, | dare say that you would find the quotient no 
greater than what one man could do if he were de- 
signing all the time. You would then have to associate 
with him a man that was calculating stresses and 
strains all the time, and a man that was writing 
specifications all the time, and a man of pipes and 
wires, and a man to blandish employers, and a man 
for negotiation and law. You would call it a group 
ora company (I fear that in England there would be 
some that would call it a Guild), and as business grew 
you would provide each man with second and third 
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strings in his department, and perhaps develop new 
departments. As business grew the question would 
arise as to whether or not the artist at the head 
could have second and third strings too. 

That is one way in which things might happen, 
and it does not differ 
greatly from what is al- 
ready happening in 
America in any particu- 
lar but one. I have as- 
sumed that the artist 
would be the corner- 
stone upon which the 
whole business rested; in 
America I believe that 
the individual working 
artist has generally dis- 
appeared in favour of an 
organised staff of de- 
signers. The result of 
that must be very like the 
result of an alternative 
possibility in Europe, 
that of the standardisa- 
tion of design. If we 
can’t get the right men to 
do the job, we can make 
the job what any man 
can do. I say we can; | 
do not say that we should. 
If things go on as they 
are going, I think it likely 
that we may. 

Standardisation very 
nearly occurred in 
Europe during the eight- 
eenth century. In Eng- 
land, in particular, the 
neo - Palladians — estab- 
lished an architectural 
system that was almost foolproof. Without Palladio 
and his apostle Inigo Jones, however, it could 
never have been; and must therefore be regarded 
as a movement commanded by a leader and not 
as a spontaneous one. The standardisation that | 
conceive to be the possible future state of European 
architecture would be one in which there would be 
neither copyists nor anybody to be copied. As in the 
ranks of an army, individuality would be eliminated 
in order to obtain the highest possible average 
efficiency. 

This is rather a grey prospect—much less in- 
spiriting than the picture of all the designing being 
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done by the best designers and all the rest of the 
architects’ work being deputed to men less good at 
design. I think, nevertheless, that it is more in- 
spiriting than the long vista of muddle and waste 
that lies before us if we do not turn our backs upon 
our present disorderly individualism. In Europe to- 
day you will see designers of talent wasting their time 
serving party-wall notices; you will see important 
facades being designed by men who ought only to be 
allowed to test drains; you will see whimsical geniuses 
leading sedate disciples into the most dreadful mis- 
chief; you will see the sedate disciples utterly de- 
moralised and plunging into dull and pointless 
escapades of their own. 

[ warned you that my attempt to distinguish archi- 
tecture from the art of architecture would plunge us, 
[ think I said into the middle of our subject, but I 
might have said into deep waters as well. It would be 
so natural to pick out a lot of buildings of one period 
and country; find their greatest common measure, if 
any ; and present the result as modern French or 
German or Italian architecture;—it would be so 
natural if I did that that I should not blame you if 
you let me get away with it. I take it, however, that 
the only adequate excuse for talking any more about 
a subject that has been so very much described and 
discussed lately must be a serious attempt to get below 
the surface, and very near below that surface we find 
a bitter conflict between the forces of individualism 
and collectivism. In England you find the idiosyn- 
cratic buildings of Sir Giles Scott being built at the 
same time as the almost standardised buildings of the 
Office of Works; in France you find the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts trying to swallow and digest a good deal 
of rather peppery new food; in Italy you find clever 
and provoking modern decorators refusing to be 
crushed by the stereotyped grandeurs of the tra- 
ditionalists; in Germany you find expressionism 
waging solemn war with functionalism to the prob- 
able amusement of some delightfully unrepentant 
experts in Baroque; in Spain I fancy that you do not 
find much, and in Denmark and Sweden you find 
some of the most personal and emotional and some 
also of the most impersonal and unemotional archi- 
tecture in Europe. I have no idea what you find in 
most of the countries I have left unmentioned, but 
[ imagine it would not be remarkable for homo- 
geneity. 

I do not like the word collectivism that I have 
opposed to the word individualism, but I cannot find 
a better. What I mean by it is well exemplified in the 
design of most of that enormous output of post-war 
German architecture that has been illustrated in our 


architectural Press. Such architecture, which is not 
without merits, is the sort of thing that | believe 
anybody sufficiently intelligent and painstaking could 
be trained to do. What it owes to impulse it owes to 
the sort of disciplined impulse of which a mass jg 
capable. I find it generally decent and reasonable 
and prosaically expressive of its purpose. I never can 
remember which architect did which building, but 
in collective work that is as it should be. If I lived in 
the midst of it I should soon become unconscious of 
it; and the architecture of individualism that sur. 
rounds us in London often makes one think of uncon- 
sciousness as a boon. If I looked at it I should be 
bored, but then, I should not look at it. Except, of 
course, where it was trying to be impressive—one 
would notice that because everything would be so 
large. It would make much pleasanter surroundings 
for one’s daily round than the collective architecture 
of America which is covered with dead bits of things 
that one was fond of when they were alive. But I do 
not know what more for it one can say. 

[ cannot imagine that any conscious effort upon 
our part can determine whether we have this kind of 
thing for our future European architecture or we 
reform but retain our individualism. I have said 
that our profession needs reorganisation, but I am 
not sanguine enough to think that the reorganisa- 
tion can be brought about by Act of Parliament, or 
even by concerted action among architects. I fancy 
that the decision between collectivism and indivi- 
dualism will depend upon how the individualist 
meets the advance of the Machine—the Machine 
that grows in power and cleverness every day, and 
that takes more and more work from our hands and 
needs more and more control by our brains. The 
Machine and the collectivist are excellent friends 
already,—they are rather like each other, and fit in 
with each other’s ways. 

When I consider the gallant stand made by handi- 
craft enthusiasts I am reminded of an illustration in 
a book of my childhood, I think one of the Erckmann- 
Chatrian novels. A railway train is emerging from a 
tunnel, and arrayed in front of it are villagers with 
bill-hooks, hay-rakes and scythes determined to bar 
its passage. Now an adze has about as much chance 
against a machine-plane, a needle against a loom, a 
man’s arm against a piston, as a bill-hook has against 
a railway train; so why not accept the situation? If 
our artist-architects continue to join forces with the 
bill-hook party, their doom is sealed. Craftsmanship 
that irritating word) is the last ditch in which nine- 
teenth-century sentimentality is dying, and dying 
much too slowly. In things that need vigilance or 
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Fic. 1.—THeE New Raitway Station, MILAN 


Ulisse Stacchini, Architect 


constant adaptation to circumstance, the man is 
better than the machine and always will be, and it is 
to these things that his labour should be directed. To 
set him to work with an obsolete tool at a simple 
operation that a machine could do in a twinkling, 
and for no reason except to ensure an irregular result 
—surely that is the worst kind of fiddling while Rome 
is burning. Of course there are occasions when out- 
side considerations demand from us a re-use of past 
methods ; we may be forced to tamper with old 
things that we would sooner leave alone, or there 
may be no machine handy. But the artist-architect, 
to be worthy of his opportunities, and also I think to 
save his skin, must make the inventive use of the 
machine his absorbing study ;—he must get unpre- 
cedented accuracies and perfections from it, he 
must devise for its production patterns as inhuman 
and exciting as the engine-turning on his watch. I 
always think the Parthenon ought to have been built 
by an ideal machine ;—its niceties and refinements 
are just as properly machine-work as its sculptures 
are properly the work of man. 

The utilitarian mood of many of our young men, 
to which I have already referred, not only does not 
boggle at using the machine, but wishes to use it not 
to make architecture but to make more machines; 
for I know of no attribute of the completely utilita- 
rian buildings that these men produce that is not an 
attribute of machinery. I persist in refusing to recog- 


nise such buildings as architecture and I regard them, 
therefore, as outside the scope of this lecture. Their 
forms, however, frequently occur also in buildings 
where there is obvious esthetic intention—these de- 
finite shapes and bare surfaces, these thin clothings 
of metallic structure, suit our present preferences very 
well, and are often vehicles of real architectural 
emotion. The Five Orders are packed away in a 
cupboard—we are playing with new toys now, rather 
hard and cornery, but sensible and strong. There is 
no paint to lick off, they cannot make us sick. Now 
the Five Orders did make us very sick indeed, and I 
think it is worth while looking back at that regrettable 
incident for a moment. 

I am going to show you on the screen a building 
that is certainly modern, because it is a railway sta- 
tion finished this year, that is certainly European 
because it is at Milan, and that is certainly architec- 
ture because it shows a great deal of esthetic choice in 
its design (Fig.1). Yet lam sure it is not at all the sort 
of thing you expected to see among the slides this 
evening. It has bravery, it has gusto, it is executed 
with skill; if it does not look particularly like a 
station, its architecture at any rate belongs obviously 
to the railway age. A good deal could be said for it, 
but I do not believe that anybody will say it now. 
What anybody would instinctively do now would be 
to run away from it—unnecessarily, as I think—but 
that is neither here nor there. This is the sort of thing 
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that the very young architects of Europe have deter- 
mined that they won’t have—and have determined 
this so nearly unanimously that it is no good arguing 
about it. 

I don’t know what the very young architects think 
of the Quai d’Orsay station at Paris, which was one 
of the loves of my youth and which I should not like 
to hear insulted. I don’t expect they think about it at 
all. If they did I fancy that the conventionality that 
will annoy them at Milan had not gone far enough in 
Paris to cause them much irritation. But the one 
thing was preparing for the other, the straws were 
being piled up, and no inquest as to which straw 
was the last one which will mend the broken back 
of our late Academic tradition. 

Journalists are apt to write nowadays of our latest 
building fashions as the New Architecture, and I 
have nothing to object to in the description except 
that the thing described often isn’t architecture and 
generally isn’t new. That it isn’t architecture may 
be a serious defect if it is displayed on occasions when 
architecture is required, on occasions when to use 
only simple engineering would be stupid and un- 
civilised. That it isn’t new can matter to nobody 
except to the journalists, to whom, if it isn’t new, it 
isn’tnews. Novelty-mongeringis appropriate enough 
in fancy goods and millinery, but beneath the dignity 
of architecture, which has a perpetual source of 
novelty in its close relation with the changing habits of 
man, but exists to serve deeper needs than to provide 
amusement for the blasé. Any newly made thing that 
is practically and esthetically appropriate has as 
much novelty as is necessary to it; the gradual evolu- 
tion of man’s wants on the one hand and his sensi- 
bilities on the other will be reflected in an evolution 
of form in the things he wants and likes. 

I am going to show you now another picture that 
may perhaps be a little unexpected (Fig. 2). It 
represents a London church-school built in what the 
very young regard as the bad old days before the 
reform of architecture. 
anything in the so-called new architecture, without 
any of the fuss and worry of the newer newness. It 
is, of course, intensely individualistic—hardly any- 
body in this room will need to be told that it is the 
work of Professor Beresford Pite. From the collectivist 
point of view, the trouble with this sort of thing is 
that so few people can do it. 

If we may reasonably doubt the existence of a 
* new architecture ” or its possibility, we cannot dis- 
regard the great desire for it that underlies all the 
efforts we see to bring it into being. That desire 
must spring from discontent with the old, a discon- 


It seems to me as new as 


Yer 1931 
tent deeper and more respectable than <ny idle 
wish for change. Such discontent appear: to be 
periodic in architectural history and can, I ( vink, be 
explained. Consider for a moment by whe: means 
architecture pleases or disgusts; succeeds or {: ‘ls, that 
is, in its purpose. What does it put before us that 
stirs in us emotions of satisfaction or of dis ontent? 
Forms and colours. How do those forms and colours 
affect us? We do not know exactly—but we are safe 
in believing that they affect us by an association of 
ideas. Something in them calls out something in ys. 
with which it fuses into an emotion. 

Now to tell a busy architect that it is his study to 
arrange forms and colours, of the action o! which 
there is no exact knowledge, so that they shall fuse 
with ideas already in the onlooker’s head into a 
gratifying emotion—well, it would be enormous fun 
to tell him to do that, but I do not know how it would 
be received. What he does and what he is bound to 
go on doing while he has a living to make, is to go 
by results, to experiment a little himself, to watch the 
result of other people’s experiments, and empirically 
to make for himself a method of pleasing that is 
also pleasant for him to exercise. An Academy, a 
School, a Style does exactly the same thing. 

Unfortunately the architect, the Academy, the 
School, the Style, do not often observe when that 
method that it pleases them to exercise ceases to 
please other people. Nor do other people observe at 
once that they have ceased to be pleased. Architec- 
ture, they feel, is becoming very conventional, but 
perhaps it always was like that. Meanwhile the pro- 
ducers of architecture go on, never observing in their 
patrons the change of which the patrons themselves 
are unconscious, until quite suddenly the patrons can 
stand it no more, and say they are sorry and they do 
not know how it is, but if anybody brings them 
another Ionic column they won’t answer for what 
will happen. After which there is a scene, and the 
architects retire to conduct experiments toward find- 
ing a new set of emotional symbols. I do not see how 
you can avoid these periodic upsets in an art that is 
driven by necessity into a most inartistic regularity 
of production, and of which the patrons have so 
little conscious knowledge or power of guidance. 
Even if you could avoid cross purposes between the 
producers and the patrons of architecture, you would 
have another intermittent explosive to reckon with, 
the eternal impatience of young artists with the con- 


ventions of their seniors. This impatience in other 


arts than architecture generally does nothing but 
good,—people who like a quiet life can keep away 
from painting and sculpture when there’s a row on, 
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Professor Beresford Pite 


and come back to enjoy the cleared atmosphere that 
succeeds it. But a man wanting a new building may 
be forced into an esthetic battlefield, against his 
will, and is apt not to see the fun of it. 

Architecture, then, in the eyes of the public, some- 
times appears to be rather a nuisance; it gets behind 
the age, its professors are always quarrelling, and 
when you give an order for some of it you never can 
be sure what you will get. Any movement for its 


abolition is therefore likely to have a good deal of 


popular support, and if supported also by architects 


themselves may produce some results. One result of 


such a movement would, I think, be welcomed by 
everybody,—the elimination of architectural ele- 
ments from simple engineering. Much of our simple 
engineering nowadays is rational and good-looking, 
but it is still often spoilt by unnecessary architectural 
emphasis. Further results, however, would be less 
advantageous. If you try to make engineering self- 


B 3 


sufficient upon proper architectural occasions you 
soon will find yourself becoming very much bored. 
Man cannot live by bread alone. 

I think, if you look at the picture that is now 
coming upon the screen, you will agree with me that 
it represents a kind of thing that we cannot afford to 
have abolished (Fig. 3). When you see a building like 
this I do not think you bother any more about its 
functional fitness than you bother about the blood 
pressure and satisfactory metabolism of a beautiful 
woman. If it is functionally fit so much the better, 
but what really matters in it to you is its charm. If 
you altered the proportions a little, if you changed a 
line here and a line there, you could destroy the 
charm altogether without making the smallest differ- 
ence to its structural efficiency. The most popular 
epithet for charm is the adjective “* indefinable ”’ and 
with reason; if you could define it exactly you would 
have no need to use so vague a word. The associa- 
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tions that are called up in you by forms that you feel 
tofbe charming are mostly deep in your subconscious 
mind, and are usually so difficult to analyse that you 
can hardly begin to try to do so. 

Different charms act upon different people, and 
very possibly there are some in this room to whom this 
building says nothing. I shall therefore have another 
shot at their sensibilities by changing the picture 
(Fig. 4), but I might have to go on for a long time 
before everybody was satisfied, and I cannot attempt 
to do so now. I do not think that anyone will deny 
that there exists the building that can charm them, 
whether it be among my pictures or not. I should be 
very much surprised, however, if that building were 
a specimen of the collectivist—can I call it the safety- 
first?—modern architecture of much of Europe, and 
[ believe that if that reasonable, fool-proof, econo- 
mical, sanitary, serious, right-minded and thorough- 
ly sedative style subjugates us in the end we shall 
have to avoid heating our blood with any recollec- 
tions of charm whatever. No doubt we shall get all 
necessary excitement from an Einstein tower or two, 
though I hope that such things will be kept where I 


Jan Wils, Architect. 
From a photograph by F. R. Yerbury in ‘ Modern Dutch Buildings.’ 


think they belong, in the Amusement Section of 
some Exhibition to which we need not go unless we 
choose. 

By insisting upon the desirability of charm, I am 
putting a great strain upon the word ; since the 
charm that I should think appropriate in a workaday 
building such as an office-block or a market would 
ordinarily be called by some different name. I cannot 
find that name, but I think you will apprehend what 
[ mean. Perhaps it is an architectural parallel to 
what Mrs. Glyn called “ it.’’ Some office-blocks and 
markets and buildings of the kind give you the 
feeling that business-life is a dreadful affair ; if they 
are ornamental you feel that they are trying to dis- 
tract you from their essential dreariness ; if they are 
plain you feel that it is because nothing really can 
be done about it. Others give you the feeling that 
business life is quite good fun and rather exciting. 
The buildings that do this may be traditionalist in 
style or they may be modernist—style is the one 
thing that never matters to any real architect, one 
way or the other—but they have the precious quality 
of touching the emotions agreeably. 
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What | have been calling charm, although finally 
ynanaly:able, is made largely ofzsthetic appropriate- 
ness, a quality for which the French are distin- 
oyished among other nations. The artistic culture of 
France is too old, and her tradition of good sense too 
unshaken, for her necessarily to respond to out- 
breaks of excitement in the art of other countries. 
Since the war she has been occupied in thrifty recon- 
struction rather than in reckless expenditure; avoid- 
able inflation or bankruptcy would for her be un- 
mixed evils. Nevertheless, she has produced a great 
many buildings of the highest architectural import- 
ance that, I do not doubt, are familiar to you. | 
think that in all European architecture the most in- 
teresting thing to watch in the immediate future will 
be the gradual digestion in the French system of the 
not unmixed goods of modern experiment that she 
has set herself to absorb. As in our own country, her 
architectural organisation is still highly individualis- 
tic; the good architect designs good buildings, the 
bad architect is unchecked in his beastliness. Her 
academic tradition inspires those whom it touches, 
but it does not touch everybody. Those of us that are 
old enough have seen the Art Nouveau of the 1900 
Exposition winnowed through, its unenduring quali- 
ties discarded, and what was good in its plasticity and 
gaiety garnered into the academic store. A fashion for 
Americanised Louis Seize has been similarly disposed 


of, and we have lately seen the theoretic crudities of 


the functionalists being discriminated and collected 
into something of zsthetic significance (Fig. 5). 

The charm largely due to esthetic appropriateness, 
upon which I have been dilating, is a very different 
thing from a charm that I think is often useless and 
dangerous, the charm that relies not on form and pro- 
portion but on the attractiveness of certain colours 
and textures in themselves, apart from their value in 
combination. Whatever value this charm may have 
is of a low order, and liable to tempt us away from 
essentials of design. Painters have lately learnt to be 
very much frightened of it, and I think that archi- 
tects who artfully mingle their bricks, their tiles and 
their other materials until every surface of their build- 
ings reminds the onlooker of a sentimental water- 
colour, ought to pull themselves together and remem- 
ber that the days of the sweetly pretty are, or ought to 
be, past. To merge a building into the landscape may 
be justifiable ifthe building ought not to be there, and 
very often this is asthetically the case. A certain 
amount of landscape surgery is necessary to prepare 
fora hard new monument like a classical temple or a 
Vanburgh mansion, and if the monument be nothing 
of this kind, but merely a paper-mill or a county luna- 
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tic asylum, there is not likely to be money available 
for the outworks and levelling that would make a 
satisfactory transition between it and its surround- 
ings. Ido not know if the concrete-box school of rural 
architecture would treat all roses and honeysuckles 
with weed-killer, but if not, I should suggest that 
creeping plants generally mitigate the harshnessof new 
surfaces more appropriately than the spotty coat of 
imitation antiquity. In towns, and in the country 
where a building is proudlyandappropriately placed, 
its newness is a thing that a reasonable man should 
rather exult in than try to dissemble. 

Time presses, and I have shown you very few pic- 
tures. That has been deliberate; modern European 
architecture has suffered lately from too much illus- 
tration rather than too little. I have also arrived at 
very few conclusions, and this I regret; an attitude of 
agnosticism is one of cold comfort in a lecturer, but 
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Photograph by F. R. Yerbury in * Modern French Architecture’ 


it is the only attitude I can honourably assume in the 
face of so much that seems to me uncertain and incal- 
culable. [havetold youmy belief that wecannot much 
longer carry on an art as if it were a profession, that 
its practitioners should either collect into assoc iations 
of specialists, each association headed by an architect 
with as good claims to be considered an artist as those 
ofa painter or sculptor, or 
such a system of associations without t 
of such individual headship 
taking place in America. Or again, what amounts to 
verv much the same thing—to a standardisation 


> Or what? Perhaps 
ne obligation 


that would seem to be 


of design at a level below the highest; to a state of 
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things in whichall might still take part in des 1, since 
design had become what all could take part | 1. These 
alternatives become more clean-cut in statet nt than 
they would in realisation—but I think that t \ey try}, 
typify probable tendencies. If the indi -idualis 
artist who at present leads his fellows does :.:1 grap- 
ple fairly with modern forces, especially \ith the 
machine, then, I think, as I have said, thai he, and 
with him all the possibilities that he stands for, wil] 


disappear. In some countries his tendency ‘0 niggle 
with prettiness of texture and obsolescent hasdicraft. 
and other artistic whatnots, stands agains 
present; but this tendency is not universal. 

I have referred to, rather than described, what js 
happening in a few typical countries. I have referred 
to the deeds and paid little attention to the words, 
since I have found little that makes sense in the wind 
theories that are blowing through our lately rather 
stuffy art. I have tried to point out why the windows 
had to be opened, and why we all are sitting in such 
a draught. I have uttered my fears that, if we are not 
careful, architecture, and particularly that clement 
in it that we call charm, may be blown away. 

How, in particular, is all this likely to affect us, 
who, after all, make a not unimportant part of 
Europe? I am sure that we shall muddle along, and 
I should like to bet that we shall muddle through. 
Except in domestic design, where our supremacy is 
threatened more by the advance of other nations than 
by any falling back in ourselves, I do not think thatow 
architectural average is high, but our best can equal 
anyone else’s best, and in the long run it is the best 
and only the best that tells. The improvement in 
Art Education, due to the steady growth of our 
schools, is a strong factor in our favour. Our public 
is neither enlightened nor enterprising, but its com- 
placency in trade matters has recently had a most 
salutary jolt, and its curious credulity about what 
America tells it may have the good result of leading 
it to suppose that there is money in Art. Perhaps we 
may think that wherever you find the money it 1s 
unwise to look too closely at the Art, but we can keep 
that opinion to ourselves. The great commercial 
enemy of Art hitherto has been pretentious elabora- 
tion, and that is a quality that one may hope we hav 
seen the last of for some time. 
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Vote of Thanks 


The President called upon Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
F.R.L.B..A.. to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel. 

Mr. ROBERT ATKINSON [F.]: Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, I have great pleasure in proposing 
this vote of thanks; and I will say right at the beginning 
that I am rather stunned, as we must all be, I think, by 
this elegiut and eloquent flow of language. I am full of 
admiration of Mr. Goodhart-Rendel also, because he 
does what the little nigger boy said that he did, he walked 
all over God’s Heaven. Our lecturer seems to have 
walked all over the European architecture of the gods in 
about six strides and to have flattened them all out. Of 
course, it is a very difficult subject to deal with in one 
lecture, and I believe the lecturer followed the right 
course under the circumstances in pointing out principles 
rather than presenting a collection of more or less fami- 
liar and hackneyed details. After all, architecture boils 
down to two things: it is either individual or it is tradi- 
tional, and eventually architecture must become tradi- 
tional, whatever the feeling at the moment may be; 
because we would be great fools if we did not assimilate 
and use other people’s ideas. The whole progress of every 
art, as of every business, must be built upon a collective 
accumulation of ideas. Individualism is one of the foolish 
fallacies which young men run after; and by the time 
they reach middle age they are out of date and they have 
then learned better. Their trouble has been that they 
have run ahead too quickly. They should not do this, 
but should try to do good work while they are young and 
while they have the energy. Of course, the same tale has 
been told ever since I can remember, and probably it 
was told before that. The individualism of the period 
fifty years ago, with Colcutt doing Spanish work, and 
Ernest George doing Dutch gables, and Voysey doing 
something entirely individual, has passed away. But the 
unfortunate thing about that period is, that it left no tra- 

dition. All those individualisms killed tradition, and left 
the twentieth-century architect with nothing to build 
upon and nothing to start work with. That, I think, was 
the real origin of the terrible debacle in the architecture 
immediately prior to the War. We had, I say, at that 
time, no tradition, the individualists had killed it. Now 
we have to begin afresh, all, of course, partly because of 
the bringing in of new materials. Those new materials 
also are producing some individualism, and that indi- 
vidualism, in five or six years, perhaps even less, will 
become traditional. In fact it is almost so now. Already 
you hardly ever see a new way of using the so-called new 
effects today; even the Dutch and the Germans are get- 
ting down to the limits of their suggestiveness in new 
ideas. That is all to the good, for very shortly we will all 
be working together and producing something which will 
become traditional architecture, which will level up and 
become good all-round work, instead of being in some 
cases very good indeed, and in other cases extremely bad. 
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The fault in connection with architecture is not so 
much with architects, but with the people who select 
them to do their job. One way of getting good architec- 
ture would be for everybody who wants to build to come 
to this Institute and say ““Choose me an architect.”’ If 
that were done in a general way I venture to think we 
might get a greater number of good buildings, at any rate 
a greater proportion of the buildings would be good. For 
a business man to pick out an architect for his buildings 
because he heard he was a pupil of Wren, or that he once 
washed down the dome of St. Paul’s, or something of 
that sort, is a very poor way of selecting an architect. 

I do not think there is any need for me to follow that 
subject further, but I do think that decent architecture is 
what we ought to aim at. In order to do so we should use 
machines; make use of what machines are available, in 
the proper way. This is an age of machinery, and it is 
being abused. The machine produces so many things 
that we cannot use them. The idea in using a machine 
should be to produce the same amount of something in 
less time, so that the person can have leisure to improve 
his mind or to do what he likes. Instead of that, we find 
the machine is worked to its fullest capacity, and it either 
produces nothing in particular or something we do not 
want. It is the same with architecture: we should not 
endeavour to produce full-capacity architecture; we 
should rather restrict ourselves to doing the work in hand 
and doing it better. 

When I was at the Architectural Association we in- 
dulged in a good deal of discussion about craftsmanship, 
which has been, I think, gradually dying, but in my 
young days it was a strong force, and the architect in 
training was supposed to spend three years as a brick- 
layer, three years as a carpenter, and three years as a 
plumber before he was held to be qualified as an archi- 
tect. Then, by the time he became an architect he had a 
hand like a ham, and had scarcely any ideas except of 
plumbing. I remember a visit of an Inspector from the 
Board of Education, who asked ‘** Where is your plumbers’ 
shop?”’ I said, ‘We have not got a plumber’s shop at the 
A.A.” He replied, “Then how can you teach architec- 
ture?” 

I am afraid my remarks have not had much bearing on 
the subject of the paper, but I have great pleasure in pro- 
rosing this vote of thanks. 

Mr. D.S. MacCOLL, Litt.D., LL.D., Hon.A.R.1.B.A.: 
I have the greatest pleasure, Mr. President, in doing what 
you ask. I would like to pay my tribute first of all to the 
stream of witty exposition that we have had to-night, an 
exposition whose brilliance did not obscure the real skele- 
ton of thought which lay behind it. A great merit of Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel’s paper was that he offered something 
definite to fight over. There was that distinction between 
the two tendencies which he foresaw, a tendency to the 
formation of large groups headed by first-rate designers, 
with specialist subordinate, and, on the other hand, a 
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standardised ‘‘collectivist’? architecture, on a duller level 
of design. I do not quite know whether the standardising 
tendency is really incompatible with the first alternative, 
whether it is not possible to have, at one and the same 
time, a considerable advance towards consent in the ideas 
of building and also an exquisite refinement of these ideas. 
Surely that it what happened in Greece. The art of the 
Greek temple was a highly standardised, very limited art; 
but there was originality in the subtle modifications of an 
accepted general idea. I do not know whether Mr. Good- 
hart-Rendel would agree with that. 

I could have stopped at an earlier point in the paper for 
a query or two. One concerns that division between func- 
tionalism and the “esthetic”’ part of architecture. After 
all, if you take what differentiates the packing-case as 
something to sit on from the chair, you can describe the 
modifications almost throughout as induced by structure, 


by function, though they are also justified as a matter of 


zsthetic choice. The heavy square object has to be 
adapted to other functions, such as being easily moved 
about, and, as it gets lighter, having its centre of gravity 
well secured. These conditions have determined the 
shape of the chair. Engineering is an art. So I should be 
disposed to trace an esthetic element further back in the 
sphere of function, and the play of function further for- 
ward in the sphere of esthetics. The extra beauty in a 
building to which alone the lecturer would give the name 
of art, is a function the more, that of being agreeable to 
the passer-by, the outsider who is not directly concerned 
with its inside uses, except as they are declared. It is as in 
the case of a human being; the ‘“‘metabolism and blood 
pressure” have their effects in the complexion of the beau- 
tiful woman, and we are more or less consciously aware of 
that, though we may not reason it out at the time. The 
human mouth has a complexity of functions: breathing, 
swallowing food and drink—or the reverse—speaking, 
singing, and, finally, kissing, smiling and frowning. The 
building also smiles or frowns, giggles or stares. That 
Italian inn, for example, frowns as heavily as a prison. 

But I must not stay to pursue these points, my business 
is to second the vote of thanks to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 
for his paper, which, among its other merits, had that of 
being provocative. 

The President then opened the meeting to discussion. 

Mr. REGINALD HALLWARD: In the apparent ab- 
sence of any member entering into the discussion on the 
lecture, or making remarks on what has passed, I would 
like to say how much I have appreciated the paper. I 
may say that I represent the class of artistic craftsman 
which Mr. Goodhart-Rendel said is dying in the last 
ditch. I want, if I may, Sir, to reassure him on that 
point, for I do not think it is by any means dying in the 
last ditch. The only question, I think, is as to whether, 
with the formal direction of it, it may not shape very 
much what may be done in the future in architecture. I 
hope it does not seem arrogant of me to say so, but per- 
sonal craftsmanship is not, I think, duly valued. I feel 
immense appreciation of the controversial attitude taken 
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up by the lecturer, but, as I have said, I feel confiden 
that we are not dying in the last ditch; we are a 
an exceedingly good account of ourselves ! 

Mr. A. R. POWYS [4.]: [have very little to add to the 
two speeches we have just heard. I am equally impressed. 
with the other speakers, by the brilliancy of Myr. Good. 
hart-Rendel’s address. 

One of the things which make me feel that architecture 
is in a difficult state is the number of theories and sugges. 
tions that are made to remedy or to cure the i'!s under 
which it suffers. I fancied, as I saw these pictires and 
heard the lecture, that perhaps instead of thinking about 
either collective or individualistic architecture, or about 
modern architecture and traditional architecture, if we 
were to think about building in a normal way we should 
get further forward with our work. It always seems to me 
that this distinction between engineering and architec- 
ture rests in something of this kind; that it is the duty of 
the architect as a man—and I would not separate him 
too much from other men—to bring out in the thing he is 
making all the beauty that lies in it. Beauty lies in all 
things, in the most simple form of engineering, and you 
can leave it to perform its function economically and 
satisfactorily, yet it is a finished and a perfect piece of 
work. I believe that the beauty which resides in these 
things can be drawn forth by a man, whether he be archi- 
tect, engineer, or otherwise. 

ProfessorS. D.ADSHEAD [F.]: I rise because I feel that 
this is an evening when we have been listening to a paper 
which should have raised more discussion than this ap- 
pears to be raising. I noticed the lecturer carefully guard- 
ed himself by saying he was an agnostic, and he therefore 
left us free to dispute every question which he put for- 
ward without committing himself to any particular one. 

There has been an antagonist here to-night who has 
boldly got upand ventured to support craftsmanship, and 
I thought there would be some followers on the same line. 
I am not one of the followers though I have some regard 
for the craftsman. Still, I agree with Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel that, looking at it broadly, the craftsman is at an 
end. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel gave, as his peroration, a 
very fine definition of functional architecture estheticism, 
and then he followed that up by telling us that architec- 
ture is not necessarily an art, at least that is what I under- 
stood from him. I thought he was going to lead us off on 
to a long and dreary discourse on the architectural pro- 
fession, landing us at registration, but instead he bright- 
ened up and, with his slides, opened out the subject with 
a reference to different expressions of modernism and that 
is what I came to hear. I am not satisfied that he has 
covered the field as well as he might have done, and that 
is the main reason why I have got up, because I would 
like to say that I think it is clear there are more ways of 
expressing modern methods than one: some of them are 
good, some are bad. The most elemental of modernists 
is the fundamental Cubist: the man who designs cubes 
and does not believe in zstheticism at all: he does not 
know what it means. I do not like to class M. le Corbusier 
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with that class, but he is rather inclined that way; but 
there is M. Mallet-Stevens, and one or two others, per- 
haps Menc isohn, who go further: they dig deeply down 
into the covliest beginnings of humanity. They derive 
their inspirations from periods in the world’s history be- 
fore the appearance of man—they get down to the begin- 
volution and build with inspiration from a 
Crustacean Period. They are fond of the armoured type 
of anima!: —tortoises, lobsters and crabs—they put their 
windows in cracks and in corners, and the main fagade is 
a huge armoured plate. Sometimes that plate is pierced 
with bu!lcts, an instance of that was shown us to-night in 
the French theatre. Sometimes it takes the form of an in- 
vertebrate creature, as if it were made of dough, or it has 
the look ofa sandeast. The work of Mendelsohn is a little 
weak in that way. But the men I am interested in are the 
men who simply endeavour to get rid of the over-traves- 


nings of 


tied architecture and to get down to the very roots of 


humanity. They resuscitate such elemental traditions as 
are essentially abstract. ‘They search about amongst rock- 
cut tombs, Cretan Palaces, Egyptian and Persian Art. 
They reconsider the caps, bases and entasis of columns. 
Amongst such, one could mention many distinguished 
architects, but I shall not refer to names. You will under- 
stand me when I say that Epstein is one of their sculptors. 
They know that by getting back to the earliest stages in 
human endeavour they get nearest to strong and definite 
emotions. This is the school which I think we should 
watch and encourage. It is with these people we might 
class some of our best architects. Amongst their buildings 
I might mention the Lafayette building in Paris, Cook’s 
building at Nice, and perhaps the French building which 
the lecturer projected on the screen. This modern archi- 
tecture is getting to a stage when it has methods and de- 
tails—finely recessed architraves, serrated cornices, win- 
dows with horizontally proportioned panes. The ordin- 
ary architect whom I might describe as the “* Collector”’ 
seizes on these things, and the difficulty and the trouble is, 
that he has seized on a style which only the most original, 
the most reasonable, and the most emotional man, can 
follow. He usually makes an awful hash of an assemblage 
of indefinable details. Modern architecture is the most 
difficult of all the Arts. 

Mr. P. V. BURNETT [F.]. : I wish to ally myself with 
the gentleman who spoke in support of craftsmanship. | 
have rather suffered from the thing which Mr. Atkinson 
seemed proud of, and that is, that architecture contains 
no craftsmanship. I, as an ex-student, in common with 
many others, found that when I got away from the Archi- 
tectural Association I felt I knew all about design, but I 
knew practically nothing about the materials I was de- 
signing with. After all, Mr. Goodhart-Rendel talked 
about functionalism being divorced from esthetics, but 
what is craftsmanship without functionalism, what, in- 
deed, is architecture without it? I think the trouble is 
that we are trying to be too traditional in craftsmanship, 
and we have to take Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s advice and 
study the emotions and realise that there is craftsmanship 
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in machines. Only when we get to that stage of realising 
that it is only craftsmanship which will produce that 
essential charm shall we eventually get somewhere. 
Mr.G.G.WORNUM [F.] : I did notcome here to-night 
withany intention oftalking; at thesame time I am glad of 
the opportunity of making public my great appreciation 
of Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s paper, in fact of all the papers 
of that gentleman which I have ever read or heard. ‘The 
brilliance of his oratory reminds me of an incident in 
connection with Sir Basil Blackett. He told me that after 
lecturing on the Gold Standard on the wireless he had a 
listener who wrote to him saying that never before had 
he understood properly the business of the Gold Stan- 
dard; he had thought it entirely beyond his comprehen- 
sion, but this lecture of Sir Basil’s had made it quite clear 
to him. Sir Basil received that letter at 9 o’clock next 
morning. At ten o’clock that morning the correspondent 
rang him up and said “I am very sorry, but I just met my 
partner and started to tell him all you told us on the 
wireless about the Gold Standard, and your interesting 
theory, and I found it had all gone clean out of my 
head!”’ But I still retain a few flashes of Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel’s brilliance in my mind. One point which struck 
me as extraordinarily interesting was his reference to the 
Parthenon as being an example of machine design. | 
think that an extremely interesting idea, because if you 
rule out the refinements, which are a correction of opti- 
cal effects and which can be rectified, if you are astig- 
matic, for instance, if you rule out those things you must 
agree with him that it is very much the architecture of 
the machine. That in itself fills one with hope as to 
what a machine could do. On the other hand I think 
that perhaps his suggestion of a standardisation of the 
world’s architecture as a result of all these efforts at 
modernisation (and standardisation on a lower plane of 
design than in former centuries) is perhaps a little de- 
pressing, but, on the whole, I think it is rather cheering. 
And if you couple that idea with the one which Mr. At- 
kinson expressed, that all attempts at new invention in 
architectural forms will be soon exhausted, and we can 
then settle down and digest these forms and improve 
them, the general note of this evening’s discussion may 
be considered to be one of optimism. I shall not involve 
myself in any arguments on this question of craftsman- 
ship; that can very well look after itself. But I think that 
craftsmanship, as I understand it, has got to be vastly 
improved compared with what it has been in the last 
century owing to the new importance with which it is 
endowed in the using of much less ornament on build- 
ings, and the functional duty which ornament will have 
to serve. We cannot decry, for example, the immense 
improvement in metal work as exemplified in modern 
France, and beautiful work is being done which rather 
takes its inspiration from a functional purpose. Consider 
the metal grills which the French do so well; such doors 
these days do not require to be strong enough to with- 
stand storm and violence, but can be made light and 
completely decorative, and be placed on plate glass. That 
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alone in metal work opens up a greater scope for this art 
than there ever was before. You have also the use of the 
innumerable materials to-day which were not available 
to those who worked in the past; there is the use of ap- 
plied veneers and synthetic materials, of etched glass 
and decorative lighting effects, which, I think, can give 
the craftsman, for a long time to come, ample scope for 
his art. 

I thank you very much for this opportunity of speaking. 

Mr. H. M. FLETCHER [F.] also joined in the dis- 
cussion. 

The PRESIDENT: It has been moved and seconded 
that we accord a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Good- 
hart-Rendel for the very interesting paper which he has 
given to us. Before putting the vote, I would like to 
associate myself with the expression of thanks, and to say 
that we all probably feel it is a paper we could have 
better discussed if we could have read it beforehand and 
considered it. ‘There is a great deal in the paper which is 
fruitful for thought, and there are a great many points in 
it which we shall enjoy again when we have the oppor- 
tunity of reading it over in the JOURNAL. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation 

Mr. GOODHART-RENDEL, in reply : Mr. Presi- 
dent, ladies and gentlemen, I thank you very much fo 
being kind about my paper and making the best of it. 
You have already had a long dose of my voice, so I pro- 
pose to give you very little more. 

The points raised in the discussion were manifold, and 
it would be impossible in the time to take them up now: 
but there are two on which I might perhaps have given 
cause for a little misapprehension; therefore, I would 
like to make a short explanation on those two. 

The first was, of course, with reference tocraftsmanship. 
What I complained of was using a man for doing unin- 
tellectual work, work which a machine could do very 
quickly and quite adequately, just because we happen to 
be in love with some particular effect of its being hand- 
work, some effect which we have observed in things 
which have come down to us from another age. I saw 
some admirable furniture the other day in Yorkshire, 
excellently designed, which was covered over with bites 
which had been made with an adze. And I asked, **Why 
not take it and plane it and make it smooth?” I think the 
craftsman has always his proper scope; perhaps he is a 


form of sculptor and painter; and we know th 


; the can- 
vas, or the clay, whatever you deal with, those 


¢ things 


with which you have to be ready in an emervency: the 
machine cannot think what to doinanemergen:y. There 
are certain things which must always be mace by man 
and which can only be miserably imitated by a machine. 
What I want to avoid are bitten and gnawed tex: ures and 
such things which have roused a disagreeable ):rejudice 


in our minds, and evena prejudice against what i: properly 
called handicraft. I would keep the man and the machine 
each to his proper function. 

The other point I want to make is in conneciion with 
my definition of architecture as being the exercise of 
esthetic choice. That was a short-cut definition, and | 
admit that I was perhaps unjust to a great deal that has 
been called functionalism for want of a better name. 
What I feel on that point is, that when, if you are clever 
enough, you have made a thing which you wait at the 
carpenter’s bench, so that it serves its purpose; and you 
have made it with your intelligence as well as with your 
hands, it will reach a certain order of beauty which, for 
many things, is entirely adequate. But what shall we say 
of that extra beauty that guides you when you are de- 
signing a pattern in which floral form comes, and you 
draw a line several times, trying it? You know at once 
when you have got it right, but it is by no process of rea- 
soning, nor the fact that the line is better there than any- 
where else. You just feel it is better, and you feel it sud- 
denly, that you have “‘clicked,”’ that it is right. ‘This is 
really employing the subconscious part of your mind. It 
is not copying, it is something deeper than a craftsman 
canexplain. And that is the thing which architects have 
in common with painters and sculptors. None of the 
builders’-yard schools or functionalist schools have any 
explanation to offer, and therefore they say they have 
no use for it. There is much done by architects which I 
would gladly give to those engineers with a sense of de- 
cency. But when you find people who, because they can 
make a le Corbusier box, think they can make all other 
architectural things, I think they are talking nonsense. 

I thank you very much for the vote of thanks which 
you have passed. 

[The general meeting was followed by a special general meeting to 
consider a change in the declaration to be signed by members. This is 
reported in Minutes III at the end of the JOURNAL. | 
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Notes on ‘The New Bridge’ at Ferrybridge 
FOHN CARR OF YORK, ARCHITECT, 1797 


By Atrrep Booru [4.| 


In Lelnd’s time there was a bridge over the River Aire 
at Ferrybridge. He described it as a bridge of seven 
arches, built of stone. The Magistrates who were respon- 
sible for (he maintenance of the bridges in the West Rid- 
ing decided in 1797 to rebuild the bridge some twenty 
yards north of the old one and instituted a competition 
with the object of obtaining the best design. 

On 21 January 1797, the following advertisement 
appeared in the Leeds Mercury :— 


FERRYBRIDGE BRIDGE. 
West RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 


NOTICE is hereby given That the Christmas 
General Quarter Sessions of the Peace will be ad- 
journed from Doncaster, to be held at the House of 
Mr. Hall, in Ferrybridge, on Thursday The Twenty- 
sixth Instant, at the Hour of Eleven o’Clock in the 
Forenoon, in order to take into Consideration, and 
decide whether the intended New Bridge at that 
Place shall be built in the Situation of the present 
Bridge, or in one a little higher up the River, as 
now staked out for that Purpose ; at which Time 
and Place such Persons as think proper may deliver 
in Plans for building the said Bridge in either Situa- 
tion ; and a proper Gratuity will be given to the 
Person who shall produce the most approved Plan or 
Plans for building the said Bridge. 

By Order. 
JOHN FOLJAMBE, 
Deputy Clerk of the Peace. 
Wakefield. Zanuary 14th, 1797. 


This notice, dated 14 January, did not appear in the 
Mercury until the 21st, thus allowing competitors only 
five days in which to prepare and submit their designs. 
A competition with conditions similar to the above would 
have been banned immediately in this year of grace, but, 
in 1797, it did not deter the most eminent architect in the 
North, John Carr, of York, then in his 74th year, from 
submitting a design which proved to be the winner. 

It is interesting to note that about one hundred and 
thirty years later the bridge erected from this design was 
considered worthy of preservation as an ancient monu- 
ment and scheduled accordingly, thus paying a graceful 
compliment: to the architect and the amateur assessors 
responsible for the selection of the design. 

It was not left to posterity to honour Carr, for we find 
that before the work was completed the Justices passed a 


resolution thanking the architect for his plans and autho- 
rising his name to be “‘engraved”’ on the parapet. 

In due course a large moulded panel bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription in sunk letters, ““JoHn Carr, EsQuire, 
oF YORK, ARCHITECT, 1797,’’ was built into the upstream 
parapet of the bridge and a similar panel into the oppo- 
site parapet, lettered “BERNARD HARTLEY, OF PONTE- 
FRACT, BUILDER, 1804.” 

The work was carried out by direct labour under the 
supervision of Bernard Hartley referred to above, and it 
would appear from the records that only on one occasion 
was Carr requested by the Justices to view the works and 
report as to progress, which he did in May 1798. 

Bernard Hartley, who had been appointed Surveyor 
in 1797, evidently gave satisfaction to his employers, for 
he was awarded a grant of £200 by the Justices for his 
“trouble on Ferrybridge work”’ and for inventing a pile- 
driving machine worked by one horse and two men cap- 
able of doing the work of forty men. 

The original drawing from which the illustration has 
been traced is evidently not the drawing submitted by 
Carr for the competition, as it bears an inscription to the 
effect that it was approved by the Magistrates in January 
1797, and is probably the actual working drawing sup- 
plied by him for the execution of the work. 

The drawing shows a plain parapet, whereas in carry- 
ing out the work a blind balustrade has been substituted. 
This alteration is roughly indicated in pencil on the 
original drawing. Other alterations, such as the omission 
of the circular enriched medallions in the spandrils of the 
arches and the carved swags on the parapet and the intro- 
duction of additional arches in the abutments, were also 
carried out, but with these exceptions, the approved de- 
sign was adhered to. 

The “Disbursements” or abstract of accounts for the 
years 1799 to 1803 contains some interesting information 
with regard to the amount expended during that period 
on the erection of the bridge. Unfortunately the accounts 
themselves are missing, so that the cost in detail of mate- 
rial or labour cannot be analysed. 

The accounts are subdivided under several headings, 
and it is possible to tell at a glance the value of stone, 
timber, etc., purchased during any particular year, or 
the total amount paid in wages to masons, carpenters and 
labourers. Incidentally, during the first and second years 
the amount expended on “ale” was also kept separate 
in the accounts, and it is surprising to learn that the cost 
of ale supplied to the workmen during the year 1799 
amounted to the respectable sum of £142, or roughly 
1 /g0th of the total amount expended during that year. 
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The following year, this item, although shown under 
a separate heading, was ruthlessly cut down and amounted 
to only approximately £10. Later it appeared under the 
heading of *‘Sundries,’* but such entries as ‘‘John Hall 
for ale for sundrie allowances to Workmen £5 2s. gd.” 
can easily be abstracted. 

Amongst the names of persons from whom labour was 
hired occurs that of a woman. 

June 17th, 1799. Jane Wiseman for Pumping and Tup- 
ing. £60 14s. od. She was engaged continuously during 
the year 1799 and received the sum of £319 for this work. 

The items included under the heading of ‘‘Sundries’’ 
range from the purchase of **smock frocks”’ and “‘watter 
pails’ to the labour of “tuping”’ piles and ‘‘druging’’ 
stone. 

March gist, 1800. Mrs. Wiseman for 

Horses Drawing Sheet Piles and Druging 


stone, etc., for the Land Arch .. = £44 8 © 
April 6th, 1801. Saml. Shephard for Car- 
riage of Marlyon é .. £36 14 o 


April 12th, 1802. John Pattison for Iron 
Work for new drugg £2 16 10 


Occasionally the entries contain words written in the 


broad Yorkshire dialect, and the frequent repetition of 


the words in similar entries shows that these are not 
merely slips of the pen. 


April 6th, 1801. Richard Allison for Liver- 

ing (delivering) Sorting and Pileing of a 

vessel load Cromwell bottom small arch 
stones ory is tr sie os 16 O 
Nov. 16th, 1801. Saml. Shephard for 
Smithy Sleck (slack, 7.e., small coal) de- 
livered “ “s - ‘ pi 
Dec. 28th, 1801. John Wright for Cutting the 
Centering piles off below Watter (water) 
in the Centre Arch ss is -- te 6 

April 11th, 1803. John Oates for Causey 
£32 IO O 


causeway) stones delivered 
The bridge was not erected without mishap, as the fol- 
lowing entry shows :— 


£4 8 0 


May roth, 1802. John Haxby for Lent (loan) 
of a vessel to gather up Timber in the 
flood of 1799 


Sg £ir ir 6 

This item evidently refers to the violent storm which 
occurred on 17 August 1799, when the rivers of York- 
shire and Lancashire overflowed their banks and caused 
serious damage to crops, bridges and buildings. 

The summary of accounts for the years 1797 and 1798 
is missing, but from a note scribbled on the flyleaf of the 
disbursements under review it would appear that the 
total cost of the works up to April 21st, 1803, was approxi- 
mately £24,864. 
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Reviews 


SOUTHAMPTON 
x: A Civic SURVEY . . 


SOUTHAMP 1 tee eee state 7 ‘ . 
the Southampton Ciwie Society. Edited by P. Ford, B.Sc. (Oxon.). 
Oxford: University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1931. 
{1 105. 


Reviewed by R. MACDONALD LUCAS [F.]. 


The contributors to this sumptuously-produced volume have 
for their subject a town which has, according to a redundantly- 
true remark of the writer of the Introduction, *‘a future de- 
veloping before it..’ Southamptonians can with justice boast 
that their town is not as other towns, for its situation is surely 
unique and its history and prospects are quite remarkable. It 
would seem destined to become again what it was centuries ago, 
the Gateway of England for the world in general. 

Southampton occupies a tongue of land between two rivers, 
one, the Test, being broad and slow, and the other, the Itchen, 
comparatively narrow and rapid. The southern end of the 
tongue has a short water-frontage facing towards the Solent 
which, separating the Isle of Wight from the Hampshire coast, 
forms two sheltered corridors for shipping and provides four 
tides instead of two. In other regions of Great Britain the Solent 
might be described as a sea-loch, and by no means one of the 


least tranquil. The convenience of this waterway for vessels of 


all draughts is a permanent attraction to commerce. 

The contributors to this volume, which contains several valu- 
able maps and many charming views, fall into two classes, 
those dealing with history and records of facts that will be 
nearly as valuable a hundred years hence as they are to-day, 
and those which are based on statistics that cannot hold good 
for many years. In the former class the history of Southampton 
found a most capable exponent in the late Dr. Horrocks, who 
had previously rendered a great service to the town by editing 
its records. His article is very clear and concise, but it is a pity 
that he did not devote a few lines to discussing the ingenious 
theories and arguments of the late Mr. Charles Cooksey, a very 
discerning local antiquary much dreaded by investigators of the 
Monkbarns type for his ruthless exposures of fallacies. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Cooksey, Plautius in a.p. 43 and Claudius also, 
made landings on the eastern bank of the Itchen, naming their 
landing-place Clausentum, conquering the Iceni (Itcheni), and ad- 
vancing to Camulodunum, the Camelot of King Arthur, now Win- 
chester, then the capital of Southern England, if not of the 
whole country. Dr. Horrocks dismissed this theory too briefly 
in saying: ‘We need hardly take seriously the suggestion that 
the Claudian Invasion was made from Southampton Water,”’ 
for itis much more than a suggestion and receives considerable 
support from the History of Geoffrey of Monmouth, who even 
derives the name Southampton from Hamo, commander of the 
Claudian Army, who was eventually killed at the place then 
known as Hamo’s Port. 

Appended to this article are some very interesting notes on 
Street- and Place-Names by Miss Elizabeth Withycombe. 

In a few pages, with the aid of maps and diagrams, Professor 
Rae Sherriffs and Mr. F. W. Anderson deal ably with the geo- 
logy of the county and the local records of rainfall, tempera- 
ture, winds and sunshine. Hampshire forms an irregular square 
with forty-mile sides, and Southampton is near the centre of its 
southern coast-line. The wind diagrams show the town to be 
practically without winds from the due north and south, and 


. report of Committee of 


the prevailing wind to be west-south-west, this peculiarity ac- 
counting for its mild and relaxing climate and for the rarity of 
local snowfalls. 

The remaining articles form a very complete collection of 
facts and conditions recorded as recently as the delays of publica- 
tion permitted; and they are of great if inevitably-diminishing 
value. The “team of voluntary workers,”’ admirably directed by 
the Chairman, General Jack, late Director-General of the Ord- 
nance Survey, and the Editor, Mr. P. Ford, have earned the 
gratitude of their fellow-townsmen for a comprehensive and 
well-planned work, made interesting throughout. And yet a 
lover of the picturesque and haphazard cannot regard this 
splendid volume without some apprehension and regret. 

Through several of these articles, all written by highly- 
trained and competent observers, there runs a suggestion of the 
cut-and-dried, of T-square planning applied to the country- 
side, of fitting the strait-jacket to Nature. The President of 
the Society perhaps expresses this unintentionally when he 
states that ‘‘the basis of all future action must be knowledge.” 
Does not he here ruthlessly slight Jmagination, which will always 
be the baseless basis of men’s noblest actions ? The reviewer— 
perhaps wrongly—deduces from several of the articles that 
their authors had sub-consciously adopted the belief that the 
town’s development had been thus-and-thus decause of certain 
rules, and that such rules were necessary in the past and would 
be in the future also, ignoring the fact that what is a good rule 
to-day may be a bad one to-morrow, and may have been a 
worse one yesterday. Nevertheless, the only real cause for com- 
plaint is that a good index is lacking to this volume which cer- 
tainly does great credit to its numerous contributors. 


COLOUR 


Cotovr IN InTerRIoR Decoration. By 7. M. Holmes. Lond.: 
Architectural Press. 1931. £1 5S. 


Reviewed by W. M. KEESEY [4.] 


Colour decoration in one form or another has been almost 
essential to human content from time immemorial. Yet the 
bibliography of the subject is extremely limited. Although in 
the past acute difficulties were encountered in the printing 
and production of such books, recent years have seen a glut 
of beautiful colour-reproductions of all sorts; but questions of 
colour have received scant attention, apart from the scientific 
text books, until revived interest was achieved by the small 
edition of the late Barrett Carpenter. The issue of Mr. Holmes’s 
Colour in Interior Decoraticn is all the more welcome, therefore, 
and his able expositions of the principles which underlie de- 
corative considerations should prove of constant assistance to 
the public as well as the student. 

There can be no doubt that a great impetus has been given 
to such study by the present transformation of decorative or 
architectural units; formerly study was devoted to the charac- 
teristics of various exemplary periods—Classical, Pompeian, 
Medieval, Renaissance, etc.—but these provided little practical 
knowledge which could be connected to the conditions of modern 
construction. The invariable use of the column or pilaster 
produced the inevitable panel of limited dimensions, and the 
decoration of surfaces and mouldings which were already 
modelled; but with the possibility of large spans and an absence 
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of traditional “architectural” features, large areas became 
predominant, surfaces of walls and ceilings were fused, and 
decoration by means of colour, instead of mere pattern, de- 
manded close consideration. 
lighting facilities also has had no small influence upon such a 
change of outlook, forcing upon the poor architect yet one 
more spot of essential specialised knowledge. 

In this book one of the most useful contributions to practical 
work is the analysis and consequent descriptions of colours 
which are, for the purpose of discussion, standardised. Unless 
some standard can be arrived at in this, as in many other, 
artistic questions, argument becomes quite useless, and the 
limitation of the author’s palette to twelve “primaries,” from 
which all other tones or hues can be obtained, is extremely 


chastening to the decorator who is habitually accused of 


extravagance in his colour schemes as well as his ‘“‘extras.”’ 

The charge laid against the demoralised attitude of paint 
manufacturers is very timely, and here the author, unlike many 
critics, proceeds to offer some very constructive suggestions for 
improvement. Basing his remarks upon the argument pro- 
pounded in the text, a sample book is visualized which em- 
bodies colours from the “‘standard’”’ colour circle; these, with 
the addition of a sufficient number of relevant greys, would pro- 
duce a series of colours which could be relied upon to be of the 
same lineage. The advantages of such a master copy book will 
be realised, and the timid client at once reassured that his 
timidity will be at least xesthetically correct, while the decora- 
tor would not be hampered in his experiments with further 
mixtures. In this connection I understand that arrangements 
have already been made whereby colours may be produced 
which have definite relationship to Mr. Holmes’s excellent 
diagrams. 

The relationship and application of colour to shapes is per- 
haps the most important question for the decorative artist, and 
certain guiding principles are given. After all, every problem 
has certain requirements which must be fulfilled before 
“decoration” can even be considered. “Everybody knows that 
certain combinations of colour and hue, as also sound and 
movement, can achieve a definite psychic effect upon the 
spectator,’ but Mr. Holmes wisely refrains from pursuing a 
psychological theme while suggesting sufficient to relate the 
visual and the mental outlook. ‘*The works of Giorgioni, Titian, 
Turner (usually proclaimed master colourists) provide evidence 
of careful orchestration of related tints’’; the 
Whistler, Guérin, Clausen, Charles Pears and a few more 
moderns, to say nothing of the normal “‘good taste” in colour of 
the well-dressed woman, increases the weight in favour of the 
studied and thoughtful application of principles. 

Considerable concentration is essential for a study of this 
book on account of the continual reference necessary to the 
desired visual image, and one’s early belief is strengthened that 
in all colour “exercises” actual manipulative experiment is 
essential. At the same time the pages are of considerable interest 
to the general public, who now, perhaps for the first time, are 
provided with an opportunity to express “‘ what they like” in 
visible colour effects. 

The author’s experience among students of various kinds has 
proved of considerable value to him, and the contents of this 
book can be said to have been well tested by practical experi- 
ence; indeed, the practical problem is ever in mind, and the 
reader is made to feel that despite personal tastes the methods 
advocated do provide a definite guide to the solution of the 
problem, while at the same time indicating many delightful 
exercises for continued experiment. 


INSTITUTE OF 


The complete transformation of 


work also of 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 21 Now inher 1931 

The book itself is well produced, attractively | 
excellent format. The illustrations are clearly i: 
many interesting examples of decorative work ; 
each being chosen for a particular purpose whicl 
expressed by the author. It is an ambitious volun 
achieved its object and which deserves a wide pu 
us hope, many followers. 
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THE COLUMBUS LIGHTHOUSE COMPETITION 
PROGRAMME AND RULES OF THE SECOND COMPETITION FOR TH; 
SELECTION OF AN ARCHITECT FOR THE M 


UMENTAI 
LIGHTHOUSE TO THE MEMORY OF CHRISTOPHER (OLUypts. 
TOGETHER WITH THE REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Jury, THE PREMIATED AND MANY OTHER Desicys Svp. 
MITTED. Prepared by Albert Kelsey, F.AJI.A. [Pan-America 


Union.| 1930. 
Reviewed by GRAHAME B. TUBBS [.! 

International contests, whether in the Olympic Games or fo; 
the Nobel Prizes, give a peculiar thrill lacking in merely local 
competitions; so it was to be expected that the result of the com- 
petition for the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse would cause 
great interest and not a few flutterings in the architectural doye- 
cotes of the world. The announcement that a young English 
architect had been declared the winner was hailed with glad 
surprise in this country, and there is, therefore, a special interest 
at the moment in the publication of the volume, The Christopher 
Columbus Memorial Lighthouse Competition, describing the first 
round of the contest. 

This book has been prepared by Mr. Albert Kelsey, F.A.LA,, 
Technical Adviser to the Jury, which consisted of Eliel Saari- 
nen, Raymond Hood and Horacio Costa y Lara. It contains 
reproductions of 86 designs selected from the 455 submitted, in 
addition to the ten Honourably Mentioned and the ten that 
were Premiated. Of the prize-winning designs, four were sent 
from the United States, two from France and one each from 
Spain, Italy, Germany and England; the last was by Mr. J. L. 
Gleave, of Nottingham, who is the winner of the final competi- 
tion with a prize of 10,000 dollars and the chance of carrying 
out the design. In the Jury’s report on the first part, it is stated 
that the object of the initial round was not to obtain fully 
worked out schemes, but to find a man with an idea that “gave 
promise and possibility of development into a great concep- 
tion’’; this is an admirable method of approach for any com- 
petition, but especially one such as this. 

Mr. Kelsey has commented on the unsuccessful designs and 
‘calls attention to those elements that are usually least under- 
stood.”? These 86 comments are rather quaintly headed 
‘‘sleams’’ as a constant reminder that the subject of the compe- 
tition was a lighthouse (which was often overlooked). ‘They are 
not, however, turned on the prize-winning drawings, nor on 
those ‘‘commended,”’ all these are rather inadequately illus- 
trated and it is extremely difficult to get any adequate idea ot 
some of them, including Mr. Gleave’s design. One feels that the 
book would have been a more useful record if the winning 
designs had been more completely represented, even at the 
expense of the unsuccessful competitors whose work is most 
minutely illustrated and criticised in this volume. 

The majority of the first ten selected designs were of lofty 
tower- or pylon-form, but the winning design was of a compara- 
tively low square shape, cruciform on plan, with three short 
arms and the fourth very long, sloping gradually to the ground, 
like the ramp in the indigenous Maya temples. One of the 
American finalists had a scheme which was rather similar in 
idea. 
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It would ar that ‘Art Forms in Nature”’ has had a world- 

<a tees] ». as a number of the designs are based on vege- 
wide a e he Central America organ-cactus has been used 
table - os and one man used an American corn-cob (whilst 
. 0 , : imous anecdote also appears in another design!). 
pagent ss ntage of the unsuccessful designs were based on 
. cent Che ferro-concrete Eiffel Tower idea was favoured 
bee doze. or more competitors including Tony Garnier, and 
the purel echanistic was well represented especially from 
Germany 1 the U.S.S.R. The most sensational of these was 
by a Russicn and took the form of an amazing collection of 
seals and enormous wind-vanes. These, as well as 
many others. were rightly rejected as being contrary to the 
conditio nd as lacking Wren’s “attributes of the eternal.”’ 

Mr. Kelsey has performed his difficult task kindly and most 
adroitly. | he text is illuminated by “gleams” of supreme tact 
although in some cases he seems to have mistrusted himself and 
refrained from comment altogether! The competition called 
forth many extremely original and brilliant schemes. 

Mr. Gieave’s final winning design has already been illus- 
trated in the Press. We hope that his drawings and models may 
be exhibited in London before he leaves this country for the 
start of his new practice in Brazil. 

Dr. Raymond Unwin, P.R.I.B.A., has received the following 
telegram from the President of the Brazilian Institute of 
Architecis : 

Brazilian Instituto Central De Arquitectos congratulate the Royal 
Institute of British Architects upon the success of F. L. Gleave in the 
International Competition for the design of the lighthouse dedicated to the 
Memory of Columbus. 


cones, S} 


Nestor Egydio De Figueiredo, 
President. 


WOOD AND IRON 


ARCHITECTURAL TURNED WOODWORK OF THE 160TH, 17TH AND 
18TH CENTURIES. 

EncLisH WrouGHT IRON WorK OF THE LATE 17TH AND EARLY 
16TH CENTURIES. 
By Tunstall Small and Christopher Woodbridge. 
Pfo. 124 in. by 10 in., 20 sheets. Lond.: Architectural Press. 
[1931 a “8s. 6d. each. 


Reviewed by P. D. HEPWORTH [F-.] 


These are two extremely useful little folios and, be it said, 
reasonable in price. They are in the good old tradition of the 
Architectural Reviews ““Examplars of Architecture,” which have 
in the past proved so useful to students—and others. Nowadays, 
possibly, many of us, slightly pop-eyed from “ intensive ”’ diges 
tion of the latest foreign papers, may have less time for the study 
of good traditional contours, but books such as these are of per- 


manent value, both for the training of the eye and as records of 


work that tends to disappear. 

One remembers, by the same brace of authors, an excellent 
book called, I think, Houses of the Wren and Early Georgian Periods, 
to which the present volumes may be regarded as corollaries. 


Dealing with the Woodwork volume first, this consists of 


twenty plates of line drawings on beautifully stiff paper, each 
with a scale diagram of the ensemble of the subject. The ar- 
rangement and draughtsmanship are good, but most impor- 
tant of all, full-size details are reproduced actually full size. 
Owing to space limitations, a half-contour only of most of the 
examples is shown, and therefore to visualize the effect of these 
entails duplication with a piece of tracing paper—most excellent 
of exercises. Although the exact dates of some are not known, 
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the subjects are arranged chronologically, which enables one 
to feel the gradual development that took place in turning, 
from the early and robust to the later and more sophisticated. 

By the way, this portfolio type of volume is so useful for 
certain things that it should be possible to do without the 
necessary tying and untying of little bits of tape—so annoying 
when in a hurry—but if neglected, woe to the edges of the 
plates! Surely an enterprising publisher could invent some sort 
of clip or clasp and so obviate these fiddling little time-wasters? 

The companion volume on Ironwork is, perhaps, the more 
attractive—the more restricted period dealt with allowing a 
great variety of subject. The key diagrams are extremely clear, 
and so are the full-size details, which again are reproduced 
exactly full size. The value of these latter is further increased 
by a liberal sprinkling of cross sections. But if one can venture a 
criticism, a small photo of each ensemble would have been a 
most useful addition. It is true, as the authors state, that the 
tendency has been to illustrate work on ironwork mainly by 
photographs, and one therefore welcomes a book like the 
present, which shows, by drawings and cross-sections, the 
construction and the true shapes. The necessary thickness of 
the double ink line, however, does give, in small-scale draw- 
ings, an appearance of coarseness foreign to the original, and 
a key photo would act as a useful corrective. 

This point strikes one with especial force, since much of the 
metal work of the last few decades has shown a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities for grace and lightness which the material 
possesses. Of late, owing to the influence of craftsmen such 
as Subes and Brandt, metal work has been coming into its own 
again, and this quality of grace recaptured. It is, perhaps, this 
combination of strength and delicacy that makes iron one of 
the most fascinating of all materials, just as Hephaestus with 
his forge has always been the most picturesque figure amongst 
the craftsmen and lower gods. 





**For iron, cold iron, is master over all.” 


THE 1931 FORM OF CONTRACT 

THE STANDARD Form oF BuILDING ConTRACT : being a critical 
annotation of the New Form of Standard Building Contract (issued 
in 1931...) and a guide to its use. By E. F. Rimmer, B.Sc., 
M.Eng., Assoc.M Inst.C.E., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
and Michael Hoare, B.A., of Grays Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
Sm. fo. Lond. : Federated Employers Press. [1931]. 7s. 6d. 
cloth, 6s. 6d. paper. 


Reviewed by W. E. WATSON [F.] 


Chis work is an analytical comparison of the 1909 form of 
contract and of the 1931 form; both forms are given in full for 
purposes of comparison, and it is regrettable that sub-contract 
forms are not also given: probably in a later edition they may 
add materially to the value of the volume, because sub-con- 
tracts are to-day admitted to be of vital consequence. 

The authors describe the 1909 form as one of compromises 
and say its texture showed lack ofhomogeneity inmany respects, 
and they draw attention to similar defects in the 1931 form, 
although they forecast a greater usefulness for it and, on the 
whole, consider it makes plain the intention of the contracting 
parties while making reservations for consideration by the 
Joint Tribunal which has been set up to consider amendments 
from time to time. 

[he primary purpose of the book is to enable readers to 
ascertain their respective rights and obligations ; it is presum- 
ably written through the spectacles of the contractor, as it is 
published by the contractors’ press, and therefore it makes most 
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interesting study for the architect and other representatives 
of the employer because, though there are obvious answers to 
many of the criticisms, it cannot but be useful for the architect 
to know through what channels the mind of the contractor is 
being directed. 

The analysis is skilful and represents clear and incisive minds 
brought to bear upon the subject showing possible effects 
clause by clause. Any contract form of omnibus character such 
as is this, with clauses interdependent one upon another, re- 
presents a carefully balanced piece of mechanism which by 


alteration in some particulars only may destroy the balance of 


the whole, and this work is well calculated to convince the 
architect that such should not lightly be entered upon. 

It will also serve to convince all parties interested in or 
associated with the administration of the contract of the de- 
sirability of avoiding, whenever possible, all points of conten- 
tion and cultivating friendly negotiation rather than having 
recourse to other measures. 

One other point is emphasized throughout, and that is the 
omnipotence of the architect, for his powers are greater than 
in the 1909 form, with an added quality, namely, that the con- 
tractor has powers of redress which before were denied to him. 

Though many architects may not altogether agree with the 
deductions made by the authors, it must be admitted that they 
pursued in the 





are severely logical and may be successfully 





arbitration room ; therefore it devolves upon all to give a careful 
study to this critical annotation. 
ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
193I—1932, I 
9g OCTOBER TO 12 NOVEMBER 
INCORPORATING 
NOTEs ON RECENT PURCHASES 
These Notes are published without prejudice t 1 furthe nid deta 


critic 


List of all books, pamphlets, drawings and photographs presented 


to, or purchased by, the Library are published periodically. It 
suggested that members who wish to be in close touch with the de- 
velopment of the Library should make a point of retaining these lists 
for reference. 
Books presented by Publisher marked R. 
Books purchased marked P. 
* Book § of u hic h ane fy at I ust n the I , I ert 


asterisk. 
\RCHITECTURI 
LeTHABY (W.R 
Architecture : 
of building 
revised ed. 6! 1”. 252 pp. Lond Thornton Butter- 


an introduction to the history and ry of the 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTIC! 


Roya INstirure OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Draft agreement between a local authority and farcl 
[engaged on public buildings] 
dupl R.I.B.A 
* FLETCHER (BANISTER), Prof., and FLETCHER (H. P 
Quantities 1rothed. by A. E.B 
8} 54”. xvii+637 pp. | ( I } f 
R& P (2 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 


Group pension scheme for arcl | 
R.I.B.A. and A.A.S.T.A 
pam 74 17. 10 pp I I | 


cal Officer ( 


AESTHETICS AND DEsIGN 
LeTHABY (W.R. 
Architecture mysticism and myth 
7X5". x +272 pp. Lond.: Perci 1892. Pp 


COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF RuRAL ENGLAND 


: DR.IB 
Jotnt CoMMItrTEE ON THE ConTROL OF ELEVATI ses 
Report by Chairman 
leaflet 123” <8”. 4 pp. [Lond. 19 R.LB.A 


PRESERVATION 
Orrice oF Works [ANCIENT Monuments Boarp] 
[Combined] List of monuments [scheduled for prese1 


ion to a1 
December 1930 pam. 120. Li | t03 


1931. R 
History 
* FLETCHER (BANISTER). S?) 
\ History of architecture on the comparative method . . 


gth ed. 9}” 6". xxviii--1033 pp. Lond.: Batsford. 1931 
£2 28. R&P 
BioxamM (M. H. 
Che Principles of Gothic ecclesiastical architecture. A| . Index t 
5th ed., 1843. T. J. Mackrill, compiler 
pam. 6? 1}. 20 pp. priv. prin. [1931]. Presented by the Com) 
Hussey (CHRISTOPHER 


Che work of Sir Robert Lorimer 
13)” ~ 10". xvit+rit pp. Lond.: Country Life, Lid. 1991 


3 3s. R 
JOHANNES (HEINZ 
Neues bauen in Berlin 


= 1 1 a 
10 1”. 96 2) pp. Berlin: Deutscher Kunst- 


verlag. 1931. 4s. P 


map. 


BuILDING ‘TyPEs 


COMMISSIONERS OF Woops, ETC. 
Minutes of proceedings before the Architect appointed by H.M 


( of W . etc., relative to the warming and ventilation of th 
new palace at Westminster 
13}"x 83". Lond. 1846. Presented by Mr. William Grellier {F 


COLUMBUS (CHRISTOPHER) MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE 

Program and rules of competition . .. for the monu- 
mental lighthouse to the memory of C C ee 
; 3”. 72 pp. N.p.: Pan-American Union. 1930. R 
Program and rules of [ditto] with the report of the international 
\. Kelsey, ed. 


133 93”. 187 pp. N.p.: Pan-American Union. 1930.R 


Hvupsarp (H. V. 
\irports: their location, administration and legal basis. 
City Planning Studies. Vol. i 


Kelsey, ed. 13?” xg} 


ry [and] de signs 


and others 


Harvard 


gt” « 6} xvi—-190 pp. Camb., Mass.: Harvard U.P. 1930. 
15 r. 
BEYER-DeEstmMon (M. von). ed 
Flughafenanlagen. (By various collaborators 
g3” X63". vili+156 pp. Berlin: W. Ernst. 1931. (£1 4s.). P 


Dower (JOHN 
Notes on visits to some Continental aerodromes 


typescript. 7 pp. 1931. R 
SURREY County Council 
[he Poor Law institutions in Surrey. Report of the County Medi- 
47”. 134 pp. [Kingston. 1930]. R 
OCIATION OF BATH SUPERINTENDENTS 
X<eport on water in Public Swimming Baths 
2nd ed. pam. 8” «5}”. 8 pp. Ealing. 1925. P 
INSTITUTION OF HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
Public baths and wash-houses: engineering equipment and dat 
Paper by W. E. Fretwell and E. Shutt 
maa, ee 


pam. 83 53”. 37 pp. [Lond. 1931]. P 
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BATHS SUPERINTENDENTS 
ferences : 1926; 4th, 1928; 6th, 1930 
pams. 8}"”x 53". Ealing. 192—. P. 


AssociaTit 
Annual ¢ 


ontinued : A 
. CIATION OF BATH SUPERINTENDENTS 


yea anual Conference, Bournemouth, 1931. Report wl 
ceedings pam. 5}”x5}”. N.p. [1931]. 2s. 
FIECHTER ee : — , _— 
Das Theater in Sikyon. (Sac hsische Forschungsinstitute in Leipzig: 
F—tliir klassische philologie und archdologie.) (Antike griechische 
theaterba n series, part 3 ' ' : 
1 11}” x9} pp.+6 pls. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 
: 1931. 5s. 6d. 
Teas Chapel of St. Nicholas, Gipping, Suffolk. (McGill University 
Publicatior series Xiil, No. 30 


pam. 12” 9”. 12 pp. Montreal. 1931. R. 
HADLEY (‘{HALMERS 


Library buildings. Notes and plans. (Ame —— Liby. Assn.) 
10” 7”. 154 pp. Chicago: A.L.A. 1924. 14s. 6d. P. 
INTERNATIONAL HOousING AssociATION, ay ss 
[he social importanceJof housing now and in the future. Litle in 
three languages.) (Int. Wohnungskongress, Berlin, 1931 
81” © 53”. 553 pp. Frankfurt [1931]. (8s.). P. 


SCHUSTER F. L . 

The Building of smz all dwellings with reasonable rents. (Title in 
three languages 113” <8". 131 pp. Frankfurt: Int. Housing Assn. 

$1931]. (6s.). P. 
WiBavl F. M.) 2 . 

Public utility and private housing activity. (Title in three lan- 
suages 11}” <8”. 68 pp. Frankfurt: Int. Housing Assn. 
: [1931]. (gs.). P. 
Wepnessury, Borough of - 

Municipal housing schemes. Opening of the 1,000th municipal 
house. Souvenir booklet by Arthur Booth 

pam. 7}”™10}”. 28 pp. [Wednesbury. 1931]. 
Toy (SIDNEY 

Corfe Castle: its history, construction and present condition. (From 

{rchaeologia, \xxix 
pam. 113” 9}”. 16 pp. and pls. Lond.: Soc. Antiq. 1929 

Che Castle ‘s of the Bosporus. (From Archaeologia, Ixxx 
pam. 11$” *g}”. 14 pp. and pls. Lond.: Soc. Antiq. 1930. Bot/ 

presente d by the Autho 


DeTAILs, ACCESSORIES AND DECORATION 
*STRATTON (ARTHUR 
[he Orders of architecture Introd. [text] by A. Trystan 
113” x8)”. viii+49 pp.+80 pls. Lond.: Batsford. 193 
itis; REP (oe 


Edwards 


*Hoimes (JOHN M. 
Colour in interior decoration 
”< 82”. gt pp. Lond.: Architectural Press. 1931. £1 5s. 
R & P (2 
Matvrtr (A. 
La Villa dei misteri [Pompeii] 
2 vols.: i, text. 153” X11”. 259 pp.+19 pls. ; ii, plates. pfo. 
173” 134”. 18 pls. mtd. Rome: Libreria dello Stato. 193 
Lil the 2 vols. P. 


ALLIED ARTS AND CRAFTS 
PATENT OFFICE LIBRARY 
Subject list of works on the fine and graphic arts 
6)" « 4”. 224 pp. Lond.: H.M. Stationery Office 1QI4 
Presented by Mr. R.H.1 Villian 


BUILDING 
UntreD STATES : GOVERNMENT 
17 pamphlets on Construction. Publications by the Dept. of Com- 


merce and Superintendent of Documents] 


pams. 80 and sm. 40. Washn. [192 
‘ Presented by the United States Governme? 
PRACTICE 
*Rimmer (E. J.) and Hoare (M. 
‘The Standard form of building contract”: being a critical anno- 
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tation of the new form .(issued in 1931 under the sanction of the 
R.I.B.A. [etc.]) and a guide to its use 
13” x8”. 78 pp. [Lond.: Federated Employers Press. 1931]. 


7S. 6d. P ° 
MATERIALS AND PRESERVATION 
NATIONAL SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY 
Smoke abatement handbook 
pam. 83” «53”. 47 pp. Lond. 1931 


SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, DEPARTMENT OF: FOREST 
Propucts RESEARCH 

*Bulletin No. 10. The timber of home-grown Douglas fir 
pam. 9}” x7}”. iv+46 pp. Lond.: Stationery Office. 
1931. 3s. R (2 

UNITED STATES: GOVERNMENT 

[56 pamphlets on Timber. Publications by the Department of 
Commerce and Department of Agriculture. Also Publications by 
timber companies | pams. 80. and sm. 40. N.p. [192—] 
Presented by the United States Government 


SANITARY SCIENCE AND EQUIPMENT 
INTERNATIONAL ILLUMINATION Concress, England, 1931 
[Papers. 23 pamphlets, clipped only. Numbered unconsecutively. 
In various languages] pams. 9}” ~6}”. 1931. R. 


ENGINEERING 
STOCKHOLM. INGENIORS VETENSKAPS AKADEMIEN 
Handlingar. (Currentnumbers) 9}” x 64”. Stockholm 1930-31. R. 
INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Address by the President, Lt.-Col. E. Kitson Clark: Humanity 


under the hammer pam. 83” «53 5 pp. Lond. 1rg31. R. 


FOPOGRAPHY 
Marra. Portugal. Comissko pe INICIATIVA DE TURISMO DE MAFRA 
Matra pam. 93” « 54". 20 pp. Mafra 1931. R. 


REGIONAL AND TOWN PLANNING 
LOHMANN (K. B. 
Principles of city planning 
g” x54". X--395 pp. New York: McGraw-Hill Bk. Co. 
1931. £1 4s. P. 
PARLIAMENT: SELECT COMMITTEE ON METROPOLIS IMPROVEMENTS 
[First] Report with minutes of evidence and appendix. 
133” xX 8}”. Lond. 1836. Presented by Mr. William Grellier [F.] 
SOUTHAMPTON. SOUTHAMPTON Civic Society 
Southampton: a civic survey . reportof . . . Committee ... 
under the chz uirmanship of Brig. E. M. Jack. P. Ford, ed. 
133” x 103”. (10) --108 pp. and pls. Oxford: U.P. 1931. 
£1 10s. R. 
Brown (GLENN 
1860-1930. Memories a winning crusade to revive George 
Washington's vision of a capital city 
8) —585 pp. Washington: priv. prin. 1931 
Presented by the Author 
*New Haven, Conn. New Haven Civic IMPROVEMENT COMMITTE! 


Go” 


Report of the N H Cc Commission: Cass Gil- 
bert . . . Frederick Law Olmstead ... . 
at” xo}”.1 38 pp. —- m: “‘ New Haven, Conn. 1910 


Presente d lwo opies by Mr. G. Seymour at the suggestion of 
Mr. Cass Gilbert 
GARDENS 
GROMORT (GEORGES 

Jardins d'Italie, Vol. 3 
portfo, 17?” 12}”. 8 pp.--52 pls. Paris : Vincent, Fréal 
1931. £2 5s. P. 

Drawings and Photography 

PRONDHJEM CATHEDRAI 

Ext. and int. 3 Ph., mounted. [1g—] 


Maps 


SPEEDE ( JOHN 
Glocestershire ... th inset maps, Glocester 7 Bristow, etc. 
Framed a 1610 


Presented by Mr. A. W.. ‘[F. 
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Correspondence 


ie se 
Sackville Street, W.1. 
14 November 1931. 


To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A., 

DEAR Sir,—May I congratulate you on the outside of your 
platter? 

Unfortunately, immediately on opening the cover one receives 
by contrast a quite definitely unpleasant shock 

Would it be too much to ask that some of your advertisers 
allow themselves to be represented more adequately, more in 
accordance with the dignity of their great business concerns and 
the excellence of their goods and services? 

We rely on them very largely for the beauty and excellence 
of our buildings; would they not increase our indebtedness by 
contributing to the pleasant appearance of our Journal? 

Distinguished design in publicity could scarcely fail to appeal 
to members of our profession, while even the simple beauty of 
order is very grateful and causes the eye to linger. The adver- 
tiser does not secure his purpose if he causes the reader hastily 


to turn the page.—Yours sincerely, 
[. LAwreNcE DALE [F.]. 


228 Sydenham R ( ? 
) A ber 1931 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.. 
DEAR S1r,—May I be allowed to send a humble word of 
congratulation on the new Journal. It is in every way worthy 


of the Royal Institute and its traditions 
Although wishing to be included with thos¢ 
refer to as “liking old coats,’’ at the same time, I think, that 
even an architect might consider—after 30 years’ wear—that 
he could at any rate tentatively contemplate revisiting his tailor. 
The new badge on the cover is splendid, and I would ask 


you so kindly 








whether it would be possible to have some prints struck off on 
stiff paper, as I for one should be extremely glad to possess a 
reproduction that could, possibly, be framed for the office 
mantelshelf.—Yours faithfully, 

W E. B s [A 

i 
] R 1 
P § 
\ 

To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.. 

Str,— When it was announcet Octob re was to 
be a change in the design and charac I I was 
and no doubt others were, looking forwar ations 
which were really worth while, but the Novem! e has just 
reached me and I am disappointec 

It is the same old Journal on better paper, fitted in a new 
cover. Why go to this expense for so trifling a gain at a time 
when so many of the members of all classes would welcome a 
temporary reduction in their subscriptions ; 

The new cover is not interesting, the | ind | 
do not understand why the lions are smoking cigarettes, or why 
the flesh of the animals is changed into veget tail end 


Yours faithfully, 


JOURNAL 


CHANGES 


4 Pickering P 
St. Fames’s Str Wr. 
16 Noveml or 
To the Editor, JouURNAL R.I.B.A., , 
DEAR StrR,—May I please congratulate you on the 1, \ coy “ 
for the Journal, particularly Eric Gill’s admirab| 
should like to suggest that the title be kept under | 


idge, ] 


Badge, 


somewhat as the rough sketch enclosed herewith, in order that 
it should form one mass with the Badge rather than ) sepa. 
rate masses—making, I think, for simplicity and nity,— 
Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD Mai [F.]. 
Mr. Maufe’s sketch showed the badge over the title, Ih wae 
printed to equal the badge in width, thus : Journal of [The R--I~ of 
B A ° Ep. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF COMMENT 

Congratulations on the new Journal. When everybody 
shouts, it is the quiet and seemly to whom attention is paid. | 

[F.] 
Hearty congratulations on the Journal’s new format! Not to 
see the next page through the one you are reading makes one 
purr continually, and the type and illustrations are improved 
out of knowledge. And the cover, both in colour and design, js 

at last a matter of pride, not shame. [F] 


[ feel I must write to you to congratulate you on the enor- 
mous success of the new cover and format of the R.I.B.A. 
Journal. It is a tremendous event. 

May I now mention further improvements for your energy 

the beauty of the cover is somewhat impaired by the fact 
that the advertisements on the back of the cover page tend to 
show through. I wonder whether in dealing with advertise- 
ments generally you could try and get improvement. . . . I 
hope you won’t mind my making these suggestions, but I only 
do so because the work so far done is so first class that it rather 
shows the advertisements into relief. [F.] 


May I congratulate you on the design of the new R.I.B.A. 
Journal, which I consider a great improvement on the old. 
[F] 

While I am writing, may I please congratulate you on the 

new form of the R.I.B.A. Journal, the first issue of which has 

just arrived. I think the new page is an enormous improvement 

on the old one, and I hope members will appreciate having their 
copies posted flat. [F.] 


The new Journal to hand. Personally, I prefer the old style 
it had a better appearance. 

\lso the black apes caressing the chimney-pot on the front 
cover would seem to indicate a society of sweeps!!! 

AN OLp MEMBER. 

P.S.—Where does the (promised) genius come in? 

I am not sure that I can congratulate the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the R.I.B.A. on their new cover of the Journal. The 
colour looks a little pale and anemic; the design is perhaps better. 


[F.] 
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THE “ARTHENON AND THE BAROQUE 
66 Willifield Way, N.W.11. 
JOURNAL R.I.B.A., 

I have read with interest Professor Granger’s 
i¢ Parthenon and the Baroque,” printed in the 
October, and have found some of its correlations 
ly separated periods of building both subtle and 
But I disagree with Professor Granger in one 
is not without importance—his use of the word 
“baroque” os a description, apparently, for any architecture, 
whatever it. date or style, which *‘combines tradition with ex- 
periment.” |e does indeed specifically except “the experiments 
in design Corbusier and his allies,” perhaps because it is 
hard to find in them any element of tradition, or because, 
having no quality “‘sufficient to distinguish” them ‘‘from engi- 
neering,” tiiey are not architecture at all. 

Epithets and names as widely stretched as this are in danger 

of losing all precise or valuable meaning. “‘Baroque”’ is pri- 
marily the name for a particular historic style, which developed 


To the Edit 

DEAR I 
paper on ; 
Journal of 
between W 
illuminatit 
matter tha 


from the Renaissance architecture of Italy in the second half of 


the sixteenth century, spread in a modified form and varying 
degree through other European countries and gave way to 
fresh classical and other revivals at the end of the eighteenth 
century. More broadly, it is the name for the manner, notably 
for the free use of classic motives, which characterises that his- 
toric style. This is meaning enough for any one word. 

It follows that the baroque is entirely subsequent to the full 
flowering of the classical styles of Greece and Rome, and should 
be clearly distinguished from the strict and academic imitation 
of those styles; further, that it should be completely separated 
from Romanesque and Gothic, which form another and differ- 
ent stream of development from the same classical source. 
Yours faithfully, 

Joun Dower [4.] 


ECONOMY. 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, 


Taunton. 
31 October 1931. 
To th Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A., 

Dear Sir,—The time appears to me to be opportune for a 
reduction (of, say, 20 per cent.) in Members’ subscriptions. 
Large numbers of the Profession are without any work at all, 
and recovery from the present depression must in any case be 
slow, and may take years. 

It must be remembered that many Members, especially those 
outside London, derive very little benefit indeed from their 
subscriptions. 

I suggest that economies might be effected in administration, 
and that the JOURNAL, if it leads to any expense, might be pub- 
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lished less often and be reduced in size. Expenditure on new 
buildings at a time like this is justified only out of capital avail- 
able and should be postponed unless it will lead to economy in 
administration.—Yours faithfully, 
Eric Francis [F.] 
ENGLISH WALL-PAPERS DESIGN 
gt Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 
3 November 1931. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 
MR. GOODHART-RENDEL’S POPULAR LECTURE 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, during his entertaining 
lecture, made the following statement, which I am sure he will 
be glad to reconsider : 

** The Lecturer deplored the fact that whereas when 
Wall-papers were going out of fashion there were none to 
equal English ones; now that they were coming in again, 
almost all, even tolerable ones, had to be got from abroad.”’ 

I have before me a letter from Sweden containing three 
samples of modern wall-papers copied from English blocks. 
These samples were obtained from a furnishing store in Gote- 
borg; the English papers were copied by a well-known Swedish 
manufacturing firm. I have compared these samples with the 
original ones printed by an English firm, and there is no doubt 
of the piracy. 

When the English public realise that British designs are 
copied abroad and then re-shipped to England, they will per- 
haps be grateful to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel for the unintentional 
slip he made in his lecture.—Yours faithfully, 

A. E. Ricuarpson [F.] 
GLASS BULLIONS AND THE RISK OF FIRE 
19 Baxter Gate, 
Loughborough, 
Lei S. 
16 October 1931 
To the Editor, Jot RNAL R.I.B.A., 

Dear Sir,—We have had an unfortunate experience in connection 
with a Public House we have recently erected in Loughborough, with 
imitation glass bullions in the leaded glazing. 

The house has been completed only a month or so, and although 
we have had practically no sun, the bullions have acted as lenses and 
burnt holes in the tenants’ curtains and also scorched the foot of a 
bed and damaged other work. 

We are, of course, having these replaced with plain glazing to 
obviate the trouble, but thought our experience might be interesting 
to the Members of the Institute and act as a warning. 

In our opinion this similar experience may have been the cause of 
fires in old buildings and it would be practically impossible to trace 
the origin.—Yours faithfully, 

Apert E. Kinc Anp Co. 
F. C. Haynes [Z.] 
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Exhibition 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


HEN the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 

was founded about 40 years ago, many of the 

crudest effects of ill-controlled machine power 
were at their zenith. For the first part of the nineteenth 
century industry had not yet become involved with the 
fripperies of “Art,’’ until, with the impulse expressed 
in the 1851 exhibition, a disastrous flirtation was begun 
and all the strange pseudo styles arose. In reaction to 
this alliance the Arts and Crafts movement had its birth. 
Itcame asa breath of fresh air, unstylistic but imbued with 
the finest expressions of style and directed by many of the 
most alert and sensitive minds of the day. To a few, who 
have never succeeded in penetrating beyond the super- 
ficial expression of craftsmanship, that perverted cynical 
phrase “arty and crafty’? may somehow sum up the whole 
matter; the implication seeming to be that the move- 
ment is a matter of mannerisms only. The society has, 
however, shown periodically in its exhibitions, and con- 
tinually in its influence on all that is best in English de- 
sign, that its vitality isenormous, and no matter of cliché. 
Any who doubt this must not miss the present Exhibition 
at Burlington House. There will be seen furniture modern 
in design because it is straightforward and well made, 
pottery of logical form and masterly technique that would 
fit it for the most functionalist household, and, above all, 
printing and manuscripts better than the best of any other 
age. 

The original impulse of the movement was not merely 
a recoil from ugliness, but had a dynamic and missionary 
zeal to bring art into daily life and the ideals of ‘‘well- 
making”’ into the homes of the many. 

Forty years ago ‘‘well-making’” meant in essence 
“handicraft,” and,there was still the possibility that handi- 
craft might be good and cheap. There is no doubt that 
handicraft, in theter ms of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, is not only good but excellent, while unfortu- 
nately for a poor world, there is now little doubt that it is 
expensive. For this reason, perhaps, many people are turn- 
ing to the efforts made by various societies to ally art with 
industry, for it is realised that such an alliance need not 
be a sale of the soul of art of the devil, but that the pecu- 
liar contributions of the machine can give a new meaning 
to art and that to have our pots and pans, or door handles, 
or chairs made by mechanical means need be no more of 
a prostitution than it is to have our books set by Mono- 
type and printed by a great modern press, or to have good 
pictures designed for reproduction. 

Some part, therefore, of the original evangelistic zeal of 
the movement has ceased to have the intense passion of 
its early days, partly indeed this is because the society’s 
ideals of well-making are not only accepted in the sphere 
of handiwork but widened to include machine craft. 


The furniture throughout is interesting in cvsign and 
generally very well made, though it is disapp inting to 
come across pieces with serious defects, such a: a bureay 
flap which won’t shut because it has warped, or drawers 
that gape and now and then untidily packed joints. The 
range of expression, generally under Gimson in {luence, js 
very wide, and certainly there is no excuse for anyone to 
think that the craftsmen have got into any rut. Edward 
Barnsley’s work is outstanding; his smaller work is per- 
haps the most interesting, particularly a very beautiful 
lamp standard of bewilderingly simple design: a nest of 
three walnut trays, and a small walnut folding table. 
which, priced at £6 10s., was one of the best bargains in 
the exhibition. It is impossible to mention all the good 
things—it would be necessary to reprint almosi all the 
catalogue for that; but an inlaid piano case designed by 
Norman Jewson and made by Peter Waals must be 
noticed; and among other things in the first room by 
Waals a dressing chest and mirror in oak and a chest by 
Eric Sharpe. 

In the pottery work the Leach Pottery is predominant, 
andin particular a number of stoneware bottles and vases, 
in case 394, by Bernard Leach and Charlotte Epton, stand 
out for their beautiful design and for glazes that make one 
want to handle them and run one’s fingers over the firm 
luscious shapes. There is a large tile and brick fireplace 
by Bernard Leach; it is a bit ungainly, or seems so 
in the helter-skelter of the gallery, where it loses, of 
course, the proper balance it would get from being sur- 
rounded by comfortable large chairs in a private room. 
There are few things architects would more welcome than 
a range of good hand-made English tiles by good crafts- 
men, and at a reasonable price; it is a pity that there are 
not more exhibited; practically every house built, rich and 
poor, has some tile work in it, and most architects welcome 
the chance to use in chosen places a few tiles of better 
design and quality than usual. In the pottery Catherine 
Pleydell-Bouverie has some excellent exhibits, in par- 
ticular a grey fluted stoneware bowl (No. 370h). 

A large part of the Architectural Room is devoted to 
stained glass, little of which, as far as cartoons and small 
water colour sketches can show, is nearer a real glass 
technique than the average of the last 30 years. ‘The in- 
sistence on clear story telling on a large scale can seldom 
be combined with a lustrous glass effect, though much 
good draughtsmanship is there. There is a design for a 
large three light window for St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, in grisalle and pictorial panels, by Paul Woodroffe, 
which should prove very striking if the predominant blue 
is maintained in quality in the executed work. 

In such an exhibition there is so much of superlative 
quality that the few references to actual exhibits cannot 
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represent the interest and delight to be found in almost 
everything displayed. This comprehensive approbation 
could be made of practically no other exhibition of about 
690 exhibits that we remember. Perhaps it was true of 
the Swedish Exhibition in the spring, but the inevitable 
comparison is too long to make here. 

The catalogue is prefaced by a note on W. R. Lethaby, 
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Past President of the Society. His death is a loss impos- 
sible to estimate, but his influence will be enduring long 
after the present generation that knew him has passed. 
There is no more certain stronghold for the display of his 
ideals than the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, and 
there can be no better statement of the Society’s ideals 
than is to be found in Lethaby’s own writing. 


The Uses of an Architect 


A popular lecture delivered at the R.I.B.A. on 31 October by Mr. H. B. Creswell, F.RJI.B.A., 
with Mr. Charles Marriott, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., in the Chair. 


Mr. Marriott in introducing the lecturer, said that to anyone 
who had read The Honeywood File and The Honeywood Settlement 
Mr. Creswell needed no introduction. These works supplied 
ananswer to the implied question of his lecture and showed that 
one of the chief uses of an architect was to add to the gaiety of 
nations. Mr. Marriott, if asked to express what was the chief 
use of an architect would say that he was “‘the Divinity that 
shapes our Ends.”’ 

As the shaper, he has to find a solution of everything that is 
made and to watch the way things work out at the hands of the 
makers and shape them. 

Having thanked Mr. Marriott, Mr. Creswell said that the 
public as a whole had no idea of what an architect was except 
that he was a person who could persuade a man, woman or 
child to pay him for designing a building. A better definition, 
he said, would be ‘‘an educated practitioner of architecture, 
architecture being proper building’’ and one ‘‘whois competent 
to build properly, to design with beauty and build with truth.” 

An architect had also to know something of the law; to be 
something of an organiser, a man of affairs, an artist and an 
engineer so that he could understand the nature, strength, be- 
haviour and chemical reactions of the materials he used. 

Having decided to build a house, said Mr. Creswell, there 
are various ways of doing it. There is the “‘reach-me-down”’ 
house, which is chiefly to be seen at Exhibitions and else- 
where, a delightful house, full of furniture, and very cheap. 
[he roof is covered with Slabo, the walls are built of Bricko, the 
floors inside are covered with Corko, and the ceilings with 
Sneezo, and each of these things is better than the thing repre- 
sented. Another way to is put oneself in the hands of the 
builder and yet another is to be one’s own architect and make 
a plan of one’s own. Mr. Creswell then showed, and most amus- 
ingly explained, the absurdities of the plan reproduced on this 
page, a client’s expression of the sort of house he wants, and 
pointed out the impracticability of it. 

The architect, on being commissioned to build a house, must 
produce a plan in which his client’s ideas and price are as 
nearly reconciled as possible. Mr. Creswell then showed an 
architect’s plan, which he considered as very highly skilled 
technically. He did not ask his audience to admire it or to con- 
sider it as the kind of house they would build themselves, but he 
himself thought it one of the best plans he had ever seen. It had 
the same accommodation as the amateurly designed house, 
everything had, been got into it, it was extremely straightfor- 
ward and well arranged. 

Mr. Creswell also explained the conditions under which an 
architect had to work, his relations with the builder and the 
knowledge of costs which it was necessary for him to have. 
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Illustrations of a ‘‘Form of Contract,”’ specifications and de- 
tailed drawings were shown, and Mr. Creswell emphasised the 
particular attention to detail which had to be given if the 
building was to have character and individuality. 

The architect, said Mr. Creswell, had great responsibilities, 
he was like the Colonel, who, introducing his officers to an 
inspecting General, explained their various duties ; but when 
asked what he did, replied, “‘I, Sir, take all the blame.” 

Mr. Creswell finally put forward a plea that the client should 
leave the architect alone and let him have a free hand once 
his instructions and ideas were thoroughly understood. 
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Obituary 


MORTON LATHAM [Hon.A 

Mr. Morton Latham, J.P., D.L., LL.D., Mus.Bac., who 
died suddenly at his home at Frensham on 5 November, at the 
age of 89, was elected an Hon. Associate of the Institute in 1885. 

The son of Mr. Alfred Latham, a Governor of the Bank of 
England, he was educated at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Owing to serious illness, he was forced to abandon 
his career as a solicitor, but later made good use of his legal 
knowledge in public service. 

Mr. Latham was a Chairman of the Council of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, a Past Master of the Clothworkers’ 
Company, and a member of the Charity Organisation Society. 
He served on the Farnham Rural District Council for many 
years, and was also an Alderman of the Middlesex County 
Council. For 50 years he was a Guardian of the Poor, both 
at Edmonton and at Farnham, and for 20 years was Chairman 
of the Edmonton Petty Sessions, and in 
the Central Poor Law Conference. 

Mr. Latham’s knowledge of music was extensive, and he had 
many friends in the musical world. He was honorary secretary 
of the Bach Choir in London, and conducted the Farnham 
Orchestral Society for a number of years. He had many 
musical compositions to his credit, his last work, a Fugue in F, 
was specially written and played at his granddaughter’s wed- 
ding three weeks before his death. 


1913 was President of 


HENRY ALFRED WHITBURN [F 

Mr. H. A. Whitburn, who died at his residence, ‘* Elm Croft,”’ 

Woking, on 5 October 1931 at the age of 75, became a Fellow of the 

Institute in 1921 and was also a Fellow of the Society of Architects 
until it was merged in the R.I.B.A. 

Much of his early training was gained with Messrs. Lander and 

Bedells—Architects to the Bedford and Harper Tru 


he started in practice on his own account, whicl 


and in 1889 
rried on in 


London and Woking until the time of his death. The 


7: ss eagle ice is being 
continued by his son, Mr. A. Stuart Whitburn, A.R, 


A. V. ROOKE [F.] 

One of Plymouth’s foremost architects, Mr. A. \. Rook 
died on 5 November at the age of 61. In his professix 
he was exceedingly well known in the district, and his name 
is associated with many of the prominent buildings in the cit, 

A native of Plymouth, he was the son of Mr. R. B. Rooke. 
and was articled to Mr. Henry Snell. On the latter’ : 
Mr. Rooke, in partnership with Mr. Thornely, t 
practice, and the partnership continued until seven years ago. 
when Mr. Thornely went to Liverpool. From then Mr. Rooke 
continued the practice himself. 

Mr. Rooke was a Fellow of the Institute. It was the firm of 
Chornely and Rooke which was responsible for the plans of the 
Plymouth Public Library and Museum, and Mr. Rooke also 
designed the new Cobourg Street Schools. He had also pre- 
pared the plans for the new education offices. 

Mr. Rooke had resided at Meadcreast, Thornhill Way, and 
leaves a widow. 


Capacity 


re tirement 


. over the 


SAMUEL F. HYNES [Ret. F.] 

Mr. Samuel F. Hynes, who died last June at the age of 77 at his 
residence at Blackrock, Cork, became a Fellow of the R.I.B.A. 
in 1888. He retired in 1929 from a practice which consisted largely 
of ecclesiastical work in various parts of Ireland. In Cork, he was 
responsible for the Roman Catholic Bishop’s Palace; the Diocesan 
College; the baptistery and sacristy in the North Cathedral; the 
Sacred Heart College, as well as many churches, chapels and schools, 
business premises and private residences. He also designed convents 
at Cappoquin, Co. Waterford; Thomastown, Co. Kilkenny and 
fallaght, Co. Dublin, and for the Countess Murphy, he designed 
the Convalescent Home at Clifton, Cork, and a chapel at South 
Infirmary. 





Allied Societies 








DEVON AND CORNWALL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
ANNUAL DINNEI 
Dr. Raymond Unwin, P.R.I.B.A., w 1 the 
second Annual Dinner of the Devor Cor Ik Arc ectural 
Society, which was held in Plymouth on 31 October 
Mr. Priestley Shires [/.], secretary of the Plymouth Branch of the 
Society, proposed the toast of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. Dr. Unwin, in responding, expressed pleasure that some of the 
older parts of Plymouth were being preserved, as fror so Many 
of our forefathers went forward to establish our national reputation 
throughout the world. ‘This city.’ said Dr. Unwit will become 
increasingly the Mecca to which the descendants se pilgrims 
who went Westward Ho! on the other side of the A tic will return 
to pick up the old links and traditions. It is meet that you as an 
association of architects should do what 1 can to preserve those 
cherished memories for us and for them.” 
Dr. Unwin said how extremely well the district had done in regional 
planning and he urged the architects to think buildings in 


settings to which they belonged. They should get back to the tradi- 
tions of centuries ago and erect buildings which did disfigure the 
landscape. It was not always the setting which was wrong, but that 


the building was put up in the wrong place for want of ordered plan- 
ning. He hoped that Plymouth would soon have a good town plan- 
ning scheme to regulate the development of the city and to take car 
of the central area. He trusted that the work would be taken in hand, 
as links with the past could not be gauged by monetary standards: 
he said this as one who knew America and the people there, and who 
regarded this little corner from which Drake, Frobisher and others 
went forward, as a priceless possession which we should treasure as a 
memory of interest. 

So far as the Institute was concerned, said Dr. Unwin, it was a busy 
hive of activity striving to develop and preserve the architectural 
beauty and architectural capacity which was natural to their people. 
The Institute Town Planning Committee, said Dr. Unwin, was con- 
stantly working to improve the standard on which planning was 
based. A large number of buildings in this country were erected 
without anything like a decent design being made for them, and it 
was a disgrace to a country which professed to be educated that it 
should allow nearly two-thirds of its buildings to be set up without 
any proper planning and design. In view of the tendency to special- 
ize, there was more need of co-operation between the different ex- 
perts. They felt the time had arrived when they should study each 
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view, and realise what each had to contribute to the 


other's points age : 
; | to be done to accommodate life in this land. 


total of what : 


The Mayor Plymouth, Mr. J. Clifford Tozer, proposed the toast 
The Devon id ¢ ‘ornwall Architectural Society and congratulated 
.. Society O11 :ts increased membership. The important part played 


in our national life was, he said, being realised. The 
ial houses were seeking to symbolise their credit and 
k and stone and it was pleasing that so much of the 
the cities was being done by private enterprise of that 
s should also be congratulated on the new type of 
ecture which was displacing the monotonous rows of 
and on the compact labour-saving houses now being 


by architect! 
great comm 
security in | 
eautifying 

kind. Archi 


domestic ar 


ugly terra¢ L : “sk 

uilt. These things were proof that the architectural profession had 
ts finger 01 e pulse of the people. 

“Mr. H. \ictor Prigg, A.M.I.C.E., President of the Plymouth 


Branch of the Society, replied, and the toast of Our Guests was pro- 
nosed by Mr. A. E. Ough [F.], a Vice-President of the Society. In 
posed | 


responding. |.icut.-Colonel W. P. Drury, Mayor of Saltash, said that 
cat a dismal fact that the further west from London one came, the 
worse the hitecture seemed to be. This was not a reflection on 
West coun architects, but on those who failed to employ them. 
He felt that the indifference of local authorities and the speculative 
builder were chiefly responsible for the rapid spoiling of some of the 
loveliest scenery in the kingdom. **The Council for the Preservation 
Rural England in Cornwall,” he said, *‘is doing its best to retain 


the enchantment of the Delectable Duchy. But not even King Arthur, 

Excalibur in hand and backed by all the Knights of the Round Table, 

could drive a sense of beauty into the soul of a speculative builder.” 
Mr. Ian MacAlister also responded. 


THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Mr. Hubert Worthington delivered his inaugural address as Presi- 
dent of the Society on Wednesday 4 November at the Society’s 
rooms. 

He first thanked the Society ‘* for the honour of this considerable 
burden you have laid upon my somewhat unwilling shoulders,’’ and 
referred to the fact that both his father and his brother had occupied 
the chair in past years, and that he was the first graduate of the 
University School to hold the position. 

Referring to the national crisis, Mr. Worthington said: ‘* There 
is, at this time, a danger that panic measures may have a very serious 
effect on the building trade. True economy, as everyone is saying so 
glibly, is to spend wisely. It is inevitable that many building schemes 
will be held up, at any rate for this winter, but in any plan for national 
regeneration the building trade, the second biggest in the country, 
must have consideration. 

A vigorous appeal for a sane view in the matter should be made 
to all possible building owners, above all to public authorities and 
those who control housing, education, and public health. No in- 
dustry should be allowed to stand still. Ifso, the whole nation suffers 
and has to pay. Building costs are, at the moment, lower than they 
have been for years, and the fact that builders are so short of work 
will mean that the competition will be very keen. It has been said 
that there were so many jobs just after the war that builders made no 
real effort to get them, but that cannot be said at the present time. 
Itis like nine cats after one mouse when jobs are up to tenders.” 

Next June, said Mr. Worthington, the R.I.B.A. Conference would 
be held in Manchester ; this was an honour not only to the Society, 
but to the city, and they would have to ensure that the confidence 
placed in them was justified and that their guests should have a 
warm Lancashire welcome. 

On the subject of the Registration Act Mr. Worthington said that 
the campaign for the Act had brought to light a number of criticisms 
{the profession, many of them, they might hope, unfair. Yet, when 
itwas asked whether they were becoming a trade union for the benefit 





{their members or whether they were the accredited guardians of 


British architecture they might try and take themselves more seriously 
to give better service than in the past, and to become worthy cham- 
pions of their great name. 
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** The bad architect,”’ he said, “like the bad soldier or the bad 
parson, does incalculable harm to his fellows. We can but wait to 
see what fruits the seed of Registration will bring forth in due season. 
It will bring up tares with the wheat. The Discipline Committee will 
have to pluck them out and burn them. But there can be no real 
improvement if the policy is merely one of detection and repression. 
Such methods often only increase crime. Progress can alone come 
from a positive improvement of tone, and a measure of idealism and 
service that will prove infectious.” 

Mr. Worthington then appealed to all present to try and bring others 
into the Society and to persuade the eighty odd members who were 
not also members of the R.I.B.A. to become so ; for more than ever 
was it now necessary for the profession to present a united front. He 
referred to the peculiar advantages they had as a Society in owning 
club rooms where students, lonely and oppressed by the ‘‘ignominous 
tasks * of office work that were the lot of so many dreamers of cathe- 
drals, could continue old school friendships and make new ones, and 
where Associates and Fellows could fight against the listlessness of old 
age. 

There is no place in the modern world or in architecture for those 
who treat their work as a dull routine. The spirit of inquiry, of pro- 
gress, Of self-criticism, of study, of co-operation and esprit de corps 
will alone enable you ‘‘ to keep the boy’s heart in the man,” which is 
the only salvation for the artist. 


* The activity which I welcome most in this old Society of ours.” 
said Mr. Worthington, “is the infusion of fresh blood by the revival 
of a Students’ Society. It gives an opportunity for those in the school 
to mix with those in the office, and it brings the rising generation in 
touch with the practising members. Therefore we wish them all 
success. We hear a lot of criticism of the young, but I have a profound 
belief in the architect of the future. To begin with, anyone who 
chooses so strenuous a calling, with so long a training, and so little 
certainty of commensurate prosperity, has grit. Who, of the older 
generation, can pretend that the work of his student days will shine 
in comparison with the work of the school-trained student of the 
present day.” 

Mr. Worthington’s final words were on the subject of professional 
etiquette. ‘‘ Itis only,” he said, “‘ by maintaining a high standard of 
ethics and an unquestionable integrity that a profession such as ours 
can hope to win and maintain for itself the prestige that it ought to 
hold in the opinion of the nation. It is only by mutual confidence in 
each other, trust that our brethren can be relied on to play the game, 
that we can hope to attain to that close brotherhood of architects 
which we all know is the real hope for the future of the profession. 
Though you may have the skill of an angel, the business capacity of 
Croesus, and have not a basis of honourable dealing you are as no- 
thing. Everything is in the melting pot. The whole country is faced 
with necessary reconstruction, and in any real National Renaissance, 
Architecture, the most social and democratic of the arts must play 
an important part. Let us be ready to take our part in it worthily.” 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Joseph Emberton, in a lecture to the Birmingham Architec- 
tural Association on 6 November, entitled, *‘The Influence of Modern 
Material in Architectural Treatment,”’ saw the city of the future as 
one of towers, set in pleasant gardens with a tube station at the bot- 
tom of each tower. Vertical travel, he said, was obviously more 
efficient than horizontal travel with the traffic congestion steadily in- 
creasing, and probably aeroplane traffic also having to be considered. 

The times in which we lived seemed to be out of joint, said Mr. 
Emberton. We found ourselves in a situation in which the scientific 
inventions and mechanical improvements of the last quarter-century 
necessitated fundamental changes in our social existence. Public 
authorities were building houses with higher rents than the people 
who lived in them could afford to pay. Architecture affected this 
state of affairs in two ways: the houses were costing too much, and 
we were not getting the full value from mechanical devices used in 
manufacture. Usually the houses did not give the people the comfort 
they were entitled to, and we were not taking advantage of the mass 
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produced and scientific building materials which were plentiful. 
The reason for this being that to obtain economy | 
new materials and service, the building must be larger than a cottage 
or pair of cottages. 

The obvious solution, said Mr. Emberton, was to house the people 
in communal dwellings with open spaces round them, the buildings 


made with steel or reinforced concrete frames with thin panel walls of 


cork or some highly insulated material, and faced on the outside with 


opaque glass, glazed cement or other weather-resisting material. In 
such a building the use of steel or reinforced concrete 
large balconies so that the tenants could en 
was now possible. There would be a comm« irsery for the children 
with nurse provided, a common wash-house ommunal questions 
would be settled by a committee elected by the tenants 

Mr. Emberton made some suggestion with reference to present 
conditions; one of the first things to be removed, he 
sentimental attitude which insisted on the retention of buildings of 
doubtful antiquarian interest long after they had ceased to perform 
any useful function, and which merely stood in the way of economical 
development. He suggested that instead of restricting the height of 
buildings, an angle should be laid down from the middle of the 
street, desirable from the point of view of light and air and forming 
an inclined building line for the upper portion of the building. A 
building owner, in consideration for giving up a proportion of his 
site, should be allowed to carry his building to any suitable height 
behind the inclined line. This would make it worth his while to 
acquire deeper sites, and these bigger and more ec 
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would enable him more fully to exploit the use o 
methods. 


THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OI 


On 8 October 1931, Mr. Svdney R. Tatchell, F.R.I.B.A., Chair- 
man of the Practice Standing Committee of the R.I.B.A., visited 
Cardiff and lectured to a joint meeting of South Wales Architects and 


Builders on the new Form of Contract. 


There was a large attendance of Architects and Builders who were 
greatly interested in Mr. Tatchell’s remarks on the differences be- 
tween the old and the new Form of Contract, and his lecture was 
followed by an interesting discussion on questions raised by various 


members. 
This visit of Mr. Tatchell’s to South Wales was much appreciate d 
by all those who had the pleasure of listening to him 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE AND HERTFORDSHIRE SOCIETY. 
WEST ESSEX CHAPTER VISIT TO TILBURY DOCKS. 


A combined visit to Tilbury Docks, arranged between the West 
Essex Chapter, Essex, Cambridge and Herts Society of Architects and 
the Rural Essex Sub-Area branch of the Chartered Surveyors’ In- 
stitute, took place on 29 October, and resulted in a very full and 
interesting day. 

About 70 members and guests of the two Societies met at Tilbury 
Station at 12 o'clock, and were greatly interested in the fine new 
station, embankment and ferry approach of the L.M. & S. Railway, 
a very great advance in railway architecture 

The party was officially received by Mr. B. E. Daniel 
dent of the Docks, on behalf of the Port of London Authority, who per- 
sonally conducted the party over the new Bag: 
Sir Edwin Cooper, A.R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Architect to the Port of 
London Authority, and the landing stag ie last word 
in utility and “‘up-to-dateness”’ in dealing rapidly with all arrivals 
and departures and the efficient handling of the enormous quantity 
of goods received. 

An excellent lunch was served at the P.L.A. Tilbury Hotel, the 
chair being taken by Mr. A. S. Belcham, F.S.I., supported by Mr. 
T. P. Pratt, F.S.I., representing the Surveyors, and Mr. T. H. B. 
Scott, F.R.I.B.A., Chairman of the West Essex Chapter, and Mr. S. 
Phillips Dales, F.R.I.B.A., President of the Essex, Cambridge and 
Herts Society of Architects. 

A very hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. B. E. Daniel for all he 
had done in making the visit a success, and he was asked to convey 
the thanks of the company to the P.L.A. for its kind invitation. 
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After the luncheon a tour was made of the Docks 
seam A . 

especially the new Dry Dock, under the guidance of ( 
the Assistant Dock Master, who very ably described 
docks and the enormous amount of traffic dealt with. 

Captain Course, after this, by kind permission of the ( 
Directors of the P. & O. Steam Navigation Company, 
party over the s.s. Cathay, and again showed himself a \ 
guide in describing the very intricate working of the v: 
broke up about 5 o’clock, very well satisfied with all 

The arrangements and organisation of the visit was j 


Il, 
‘erally, and 
tin Course, 
vOrk of the 


irman and 
ducted the 
competent 
Che party 


had seen, 


e hand 
the hon. secretaries of the two Societies, Mr. W. M. B : PAST. 
for the surveyors, and Mr. Arthur C. Russell, L.R.I.B.A\.. ho i 
architects. ie 

lhe hon. secretaries would like to mention their gra le toM 
S. A. Hill-Willis, Surveyor to the Tilbury Council, for oreat het, 
in the early arrangements of the visit. and regret th ane a 


indisposition he was unable to be present. 





Notes 


THE MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION DINNER 


rhe President will be attending the Annual Dinner of th 
London Master Builders’ Association on 3 December 


IQ3S1, 


DINNER TO MR. J. L. GLEAVE 


Ihe President attended a dinner, given by the University 
Students’ Architectural Society in Manchester on 28 October, 
in honour of Mr. J. L. Gleave, the winner of the Columbus 
Memorial Lighthouse Competition. 


A NATIONAL FEDERATION OF ASSOCIATIONS O} 
SPECIALISTS AND SUB-CONTRACTORS 


The negotiations between the R.I.B.A. and the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers over the New Form of 
Contract have stimulated the sub-contracting interests to form 
an association of their own. An ad-hoc committee to negotiate 
with the above bodies was formed in 1928, and it is proposed 
with this body as a basis to form a Federation completely 
representative of the sub-contractors. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION 


Che following Members of the Institute stood for Parliament 
at the recent Election: 

Alderman A. C. Bossom [F.] was returned as Unionist 
Member for the Maidstone Division of Kent with a majority of 


20,024. 

Major J. S. Courtauld [Z.] retained for the Government the 
Chichester Division of West Sussex with a Unionist majority of 
37,671. . 

Major W. H. D. Caple was the unsuccessful National Labour 
Candidate at Newcastle Central. Major Caple stood down in 
favour of Mr. A. Denville after the nomination. 


MR. J. S. HEATH, F.R.1LB.A. 


Mr. John Stanley Heath [F.] was recently elected to the 


Court of Common Council for the ward of Farringdon Without 
in the City of London. 
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M. GRIGGS, A.R.A., HON.A.R.LB.A. 
:. Griggs, A.R.A., Hon.A.R.1.B.A., was elected 
cian at the last general assembly of the Acade- 
sociates of the Royal Academy. 


MR. F. ! 
Mr. F. L. 
Royal Acad 
micians and 
NDER THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 
1930 
nal of Appeal, constituted under the London 


1930, has made, and the Lord Chancellor has 
1ew regulations as to the procedure to be followed 


APPEALS 


The Tril 
Building -\: 
approved ol 
in cases of appeal. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON ARCHITECTURAL 
ATELIER 

The comimencement of the thirteenth Session of the Univer- 
sity of London Architectural Atelier was marked by the opening 
of the new buildings by Professor A. E. Richardson, F.S.A., 
E.R.LB.A. .\ General Meeting of members was held after the 
Professor’s inaugural address, at which the Committee was 
elected. 

The original home of the Atelier in Malet Street, Blooms- 
bury, has passed away and is but a revered memory as a land- 
mark in architectural education, being absorbed in the 
scheme for the new centre of the University of London. 

This Atelier is unique in being the nearest counterpart in 
this country of the famous French examples, with their ever 
open doors. 


AN ILLUMINATION COURSE FOR PRACTISING 
ARCHITECTS 

In view of the keen discussion which followed the papers on 
“Architecture in Relation to Artificial Light”’ at the recent In- 
ternational Illumination Congress. it is felt that architects would 
appreciate a course of lectures dealing with the principles and 
practice of present-day illumination. 

Arrangements for this course are being made by the Lighting 
Service Bureau, 15 Savoy Street, London, W.C.2. Since the 
Bureau would like to be certain as soon as possible that there is 
substantial justification for arranging such a course, those who 
wish to attend are asked to notify the Lighting Service Bureau. 
The dates for the lectures have been fixed for Wednesday, 17 
February 1932 to 23 March 1932, one lecture per week for six 
weeks, 

Below is a synopsis of the six lectures. 

1, LIGHTING FUNDAMENTALS AND LIGHTING SysTEMSs, 17 February 
1932 
Light measurements—Light and visibility—Effects of glare— 
Direct, semi-indirect and indirect systems—Lighting fittings and 
materials. 
2, ILLUMINATION DeEsIGN, 24 February 1932 
The development of illumination design—The lumen method— 

Accounting for extraneous factors—Simple tabulation and appli- 

cation to various designs. 


3. ELectric Lamps, 2 March 1932. 

The development of the incandescent lamps— Modern lamps and 
their characteristics—Economics of light production—Glareless 
lamps—B.E.S.A. Lamp Specification—Daylight lamps—Coloured 
lamps—Lamps and their uses. 


4. INpUsTRIAL LIGHTING AND ITs DesIGN, 9 March 1932 
General requirements for industrial lighting—Special require- 
ments in machine shops, textile works, food-stuffs and miscella- 
neous industries. 
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5. SPECIAL LIGHTING PrRoBLEms, 16 March 1932 
Lighting to meet special demands—IIlumination of churches, art 
galleries, libraries, hospitalh—Types of equipment and suggested 
basis of calculation. 


6. LIGHT AND ARCHITECTURE, 23 March 1932 
The relation of lighted and luminous surfaces in architecture 
Modern tendencies—Practical applications, including cinemas, 
hotels and theatres. 


A VISIT TO SANDERSON’S WALL-PAPER FACTORY. 


A visit was made, last month, by a party of members of the Insti- 
tute to Messrs. Sanderson’s wall-paper works at Perivale, where the 
whole process of manufacture was studied. The firm still use for cer- 
tain work the old-fashioned methods of block printing, surviving from 
the 18th century, which retains the peculiar charm of individual 
craftsmanship. Almost all modern work is done on efficient up-to- 
date machinery. 


The party was entertained to tea at the conclusion of the visit. 





ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 


The following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the meet- 

ing of the Council held on 2 November 1931 : 

ABRAHAM: JOHN GEORGE, Holmwood, Hendon Avenue, Finchley. 

BAKER: Harry GEORGE, 254 Alcester Road South, Kings Heath, 
Birmingham. 

BAxTeR: JAMES RussELL, ‘‘Auchencaun,’’ Rosemont, Blairgowrie, 
Scotland. 

Bent: Ernest LANGLEY, 1 Burfield Street, Leicester. 

Brown: JoHN Husert, 208, Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool. 

Cook: WreyMouTH KEITH, 57 Kensington Gardens Square, Bays- 
water, London, W.2. 

DickINsON: CATHERINE, 115 Ellesboro Road, Harborne. 

Gasson: ALFRED STANLEY, ‘‘Talbot House,’’ Glenwood Avenue, 
Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 

Grice: KENNETH JOHN, Colman Hill Bungalow, Cradley, Staffs. 

HAnsForD: EpitH Exspetn, Hill Crest, Chinley, near Stockport. 

Hickxton: Epwin Harry, “Hythehurst,’’ Thornhill Road, Streetly, 
Birmingham. 

HoLpEN: GERALD TayLor, 2 Aldwych Place, Blackburn. 

James: MARGARET JOHNSTON, 25 Inverleith Terrace, Edinburgh. 

LEpOYEN: ARTHUR, 59 Gough Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

MAuNDER: FRED ALLARD CHARLES, “‘Alveston,”’ 15 Geneva Road, 
Darlington. 

Maunc: Mauna, 112 Gower Street, W.C.1. 

Mies: Ertc GeorGe RicHarp, 20 Menlove Avenue, Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool. 

Prince: WILLIAM Howarp, “Graymills,’? Melton Road, Syston, near 
Leicester. 

REDGRAVE: CLAUDE FRANcIs, 29 Stoneleigh Avenue, Coventry. 

Rosson: WILLIAM CALDER, Low Fell, Aldridge, Staffs. 

ROWLEDGE: DoNALD HENnry, 21 Trowels Lane, Derby. 

SAURIN, CoRMAC PA71RICK, 22 Richmond Road, Ilford, Essex. 

SMEETON, REGINALD ARTHUR, 29 Wentworth Road, Harborne, 
Birmingham. 

TayLor: ALAN Raymonp, 47 Guilford Street, Russell Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 

TayLor: ARTHUR ROLAND, High Street, Yatton, near Bristol. 

WabKE: BHOLANALA PuRSHOTTAMJEE, ““T'washtashram,” 9 Bhandari 
Street, Bombay, No. 4, India. 

WuiLe: GeorGce Hunt, The Croft, Mulroy Road, Sutton Coldfield, 
Warwickshire. 
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Notices 
THE THIRD GENERAL MEETING 


MONDAY, 30 NOVEMBER 193! 


The Third General Meeting of the Session 1931-32 will be 
held on Monday, 30 November 1931, at & p.m., for the follow- 
ing purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the Second General Meeting held on 
Monday, 16 November 1931, formally to admit members at- 
tending for the first time since their election. 

To read the following Paper “ Street Architecture,’ by Mr. 
Howard Robertson, M.C., S.A.D.G. | F.]. 

The President, Dr. Raymond Unwin, to present the London 
Architecture Medal and Diploma for 1930 to Messrs. Mewés 
and Arthur J. Davis [F.], for their building the Westminster 
Bank, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

The President to unveil the Portrait of Sir Banister Fletcher, 


M.Arch., F.S.A., painted by Mr. Glyn Philpot, R.A 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 
MONDAY, 30 NOVEMBER 1931 


At the conclusion of the above General Meeting a Special 
General Meeting will be held for the purpose of confirming the 
resolution passed at the Special General Meeting held on 16 
November 1931, approving the amendment of the Declarations 
A, B, C and D, referred to in Bye-law 23 (see Minutes of the 
Special General Meeting, 16 November, on page 72 of this 
issue of the JOURNAI 


THE ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE 1932. 


The Annual Conference of the R.I.B.A. and Allied Societies 
will be held in Manchester from 15 to 1! 


DRAFT AGREEMENT BETWEEN A LOCAL 
AUTHORITY AND A FIRM OF ARCHITECTS. 

Enquiries are frequently received from both architects and 
local authorities as to whether the Institute publishes any stan- 
dard precedent for form of agreement for use between an archi- 
tect and a local authority. 

Mr. W.E. Watson, the Hon. Secretary of the Practice Stand- 
ing Committee, has, at the request of the Committee, drafted a 
form to meet this demand, and this draft has now been approved 
by the Practice Committee and the Council. 

‘Copies can be obtained on application to the Secretary 


R.1.B.A. 


) June 1Q32 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE R.I.B.A 
Tue LICENTIATE CLAss 


The revised Bye-laws of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects have received the approval of His Majesty’s Privy Council, 
and applications may now be sent in for membership of the 
R.I.B.A. in the Licentiate Class. Full information and the 
necessary forms will be sent on application being made to the 


Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 


Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to the 
Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage of 
the election to take place on 1 February 1932, they should send 
the necessary nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not 
later than Saturday, 5 December 1931. 
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nber 1931 
LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOW IP, 


Che attention of Licentiates is called to the pri 


, ; ti - ‘ MS OF Sec. 
tion IV, Clause 4 (b) and (cii), of the Supplemer Charter of 
1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous ; insferring 
to the Fellowship can obtain full particulars on icnisace 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating the clause under \ they pri 
pose to apply for nomination. : 

OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS. 
Members contemplating applying for appointme \:ts Overseas 
are recommended to communicate with the Secreta:y R.L.B \ 


who will supply them with any available informati 
conditions of employment, cost of living, climati 
etc. 


espe ting 
mnditions, 


PHER.I.B.A., LONDON ARCHITECTURE MEDAL. 1931, 
Che attention of members is drawn to the Form Nomina- 
tion and the conditions, subject to which the award will be 


made, for a building completed within a radius o! 
from Charing Cross during the three years ending 91 De ember 
1931, issued separately with the current number of the Jouryar. 
\ny member of the Royal Institute is at liberty to no: 
building for consideration by the Jury. 


ght miles 


inate any 


The Nomination Forms should be returned to the Se: retary 
R.1.B.A. not later than 29 February 1932. 

Ihe Medal for the building completed between 1928 and 
1930 will be presented to Messrs. Mewes and Arthur J. Davis, 
F.R.I.B.A., for the Westminster Bank, Threadneedle Street. 
E.C., at the General Meeting of the R.I.B.A. to be held on 30 
November I93I. 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
PREPARATIONS. 


Che Science Standing Committee wish to draw attention to 
the fact that information in the records of the Building Research 
Station, Garston, Watford, is freely available to any member of 
the architectural profession, and suggest that architects would 
be well advised, when considering the use of new materials and 
preparations of which they have had no previous experience, to 
apply to the Director for any information he can impart regard- 
ing their properties and application. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER USERS. 

Members are reminded that the National Association of 
Water Users on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, exists for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of consumers. 

Members who experience difficulties with water companies, 
etc., In connection with fittings are recommended to seek the 
advice of the Association. The address of the Association is 46 
Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


Competitions 


R.I.B.A. NEW PREMISES. 


Phe R.I.B.A. invite architects, being Members or Students of 


the R.I.B.A., or of the Allied and associated Societies, to submit, 
in competition, designs for new premises and headquarters to be 
erected on a site in Portland Place and Weymouth Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. 
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Jury of ssors: : : 
; \fr. Robert Atkinson [F.]. 
\ir. Charles Holden [F.]. 
\ir. H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. [F.]. 
Dr. Percy S. Worthington, F.S.A. [F.]. 
Premiums: £500 and a further £750 to be awarded accord- 
ing ton l. 
Last dev for receiving designs: 31 March 1932. 
Conditions of the competition and answers to questions have 
been circulated to Members, or may be obtained on application 
tothe Sccretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


LIVERPOOL: NEW ORPHANAGE. 


The Committee of the Liverpool Orphanage invite architects 


who at sident or whose principal offices are within a ten mile 
radius {rom Liverpool Town Hall, to submit, in competition, 
designs for a new Orphanage to be built in Woolton Road, 
Wavertree 


Assessor: Mr. A. H. Moberly [F.]. 

Premiums: £200, £100 and £50. 

Last day for receiving designs: 8 December 1931. 

Last day for questions: 1 September 1931. 

NORWICH: NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES. 

The Corporation of the City of Norwich invite architects to 
submit, in open competition, designs for new Municipal Offices 
to be erected on a site fronting St. Peter Street, Bethel Street and 
St. Giles Street. 

Assessor: Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.]. 

Premiums: £500 and £700 to be divided between the authors 
of the next three designs in order of merit. 

Last day for receiving designs: 1 March 1932. 

Last dav for questions: 2 November 1931. 


SHEFFIELD: NEW CHURCH. 

In connection with the Bishop of Sheffield’s 100,000 guineas 
appeal,architects having an office in the Sheffield diocese are in- 
vited to submit, in competition, designs for a new church to be 
erected at Low Shiregreen, Sheffield. The church is to seat 450, 
and the cost is restricted to £7,500. 

Assessor: Mr. C. C. Thompson [F.]. 

Last day for receiving designs: 1 January 1932. 

Last day for questions : 1 November 1931. 

Full particulars of conditions were obtainable from the Hon. 


Secretary, Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society of 


Architects and Surveyors, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 

SOUTHAMPTON: GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The Governors of the Girls’ Grammar School, Southampton, 
invite architects to submit, in open competition, designs for a 
new Grammar School to be erected at Hill Lane and Bellemoor 
Road. 

Assessor: Mr. Sydney Tatchell (Vice-President R.I.B.A.). 

Premiums: £150, £100 and £50. 

Last day for receiving designs: 8 December 1931. 

Last day for questions: 26 August 1931. 

WALTHAMSTOW: TOWN HALL AND MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 

The Corporation of the Borough of Walthamstow invite 
architects to submit, in open competition, designs for a new 
Town Halland Municipal Buildings. 

Assessor: Mr. H. Austen Hall [F.]. 

Premiums: £500, £300, £200 and £ 100. 

Last day for receiving designs: 31 December 1931. 

Last day for questions: 30 September 1931. 
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Members’ Column 


[ur correspondence relating to office accommodation 
OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 
A.R.I.B.A. vacating part use of well-appointed offices, W.C.1. 
vacancy occurs at same rental; lift; ideal centre. Apply 
30x 1031I— 
which appeared in the JouRNAL on 17 October, has unfortunately 
been mislaid. Wou!d the advertiser please communicate with the 
Secretary R.I.B.A.? 
APPOINTMENT WANTED 
Arcuirect, F.R.I.B.A., with experience in the Dominions, 
Colonies and at home, in Government and private practice, will 
shortly, owing to retrenchment, be available for appointment at 
home or abroad. Special knowledge of Town Planning, Government 
and Educational Buildings.—Write Box 1o11, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Arcuirect, F.R.I.B.A., with considerable Government and pri- 
vate practice experience in the Tropics, will shortly, owing to re- 
trenchment, be available for appointment at home or preferably 
abroad.—Box No. 1191, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A.,9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

Principat [L.] with ten years’ experience country practice, desires 
position with view to partnership or limited partnership in a larger 
town in the South of England.—Reply to Box 2910, c/o Secretary 
R.I.B.A. 

CLERK OF WORKS 

Mr. ALAN Munsy [F.] wishes to find a post for a Clerk of Works 
who has « arried out two contracts of moderate size institutional work 
for him successfully and who will be free early in the New Year. He 
has been receiving £8 8s. a week, and is at present completing work for 
Mr. Munby in London. 


ACCOMMODATION TO LET 
ARCHITECT with most exceptional Offices off St. James’s Street, has 
Write Box 1611, 


one well-lighted room to let; use of telephone, etc. 


c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Memper Offers furnished office accommodation in The Temple to 
another on moderate terms, suit junior commencing practice ; and 
after Christmas a small unfurnished room to let. Write Box No. 1711, 


c/o Secretary R.1.B.A. 


Minutes II 


SESSION 1931-1932 

At the Second General Meeting of the Session 1931-32, held on 
Monday, 16 November 1931, at 8 p.m. 

Dr. Raymond Unwin, President, in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 39 Fellows (including 12 mem- 
bers of Council), 37 Associates (including 3 members of Council), 6 
Licentiates, 2 Hon. Associates, and a very large number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the First General Meeting held on 2 November 
1931 having been published in the JouRNAL, were taken as read, 
confirmed and signed as correct. 

Che Hon. Secretary announced the decease of: 

Henry William Chatters, elected Fellow 1902 and transferred to Class 
of Honorary Associates in IQ19. 

Morton Latham, LL.D., Mus.B., D.L., J.P., elected Honorary Asso- 
ciate 1885. 

Sir William Orpen, R.A., elec ted Honorary Associate 1930. (Four 
of the R.I.B.A. Presidential portraits were painted by Sir William 
Orpen.) 

Sir William Portal, Bart., elected Honorary Associate 1914. Sir 
William Portal was the first President of the Hampshire and Isle 
of Wight Architectural Association and held that position from 


1912 to 1927. 


James William Beaumont, elected a Fellow 1891. Mr. Beaumont wasa 


Past-President of the Manchester Society of Architects and repre- 
sented that body on the R.I.B.A. Council from 1903 to 1905. 
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Walter Talbot Brown, elected a Fellow 1927 (P S nt 1877). A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
Professor William Richard Lethaby, ellow fror ) » I 2 a . iat sie ‘ : 
" Ganses Wiahatiins slow. Peaiia Statens 8s. bon ' HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
Council from 1917 to 1920, and for mar I r of the (for property in Great Britain only), 
R.I.B.A. Board of Archite 1 En iio! weer a ‘ 
Alb * “ra R. nk gine es 1 ; Further Privileges now Available. 
Henry Alfred Whitburn, elected a Fellow 1g21 The Society is able, through the services o leading 
—, seat is Hynes, electe Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in secur. 
Fr ink P eager : 7 e 1] ing the capital for the purchase of a house for his own occupa 
ox: eck, elected a Fellow ; ri gs , ; - 
1020. tion, on the following terms : 
Stephen Shaw, elected a Fellow 
ship 1921. : 
James McCurrey Cable, elected Asso ( Property value exceeding £666, but not exceedi £2,500, 


AMOUNT OF LOAN. 


William Tait Conner, elected Ass 75 per cent. of the value. 
Charles Frank Kimbx r. electe ssociat Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceedi £4,500 
Edwin Scott-Nicholson, t nstate ~ 9 as 7 : Se 
66% per cent. of the value. 
1929. bh ss * ~~ 
Stephen Frederic Edm : The value of the property is that certified by the Surveyor 
John White, elected Asso 16 employed by the Office. 
Edgar Harry Selby, elected . t I er! \etired N.B.—Legal costs and survey fees, and, in certain cases, the 
Associateship 1931. amount of the first quarter’s premium payment will be 


bert ( ge Bare, transferred to Licent . 6 
Ro cictghgiech del B + eae advanced in addition to the normal loan. 
Walter Henrv Bulloch, elected nt I 


John George Crone, elected Licentiate 19 RATE OF INTEREST. 
Edgar Septimus Curram to ntiat )2 
Thomas Henry Dobson, el 


In respect of loans not exceeding £2,000 5% per cent. gross 


Harold William Gilbert, ele 
John Love, transferred to Licentiat ; 

James Alfred Payne, elected Licentiate 19 REPAYMENT. 
Archie Frederic Wicksteed, elected Licentiate 1 By means of an Endowment Assurance which discharges 
James Hall Renton, M.A., F.S.A., J.P., I the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the earlier death of the 
And it was Resolved t 
entered on the Minutes 


be conveved to their relat 


rd 
lected Licentiat <A 9s in excess of = 52 os 


borrower. 


wine SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 


The following members atte or tl t th In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been ar- 
election were formally admitted by t t ranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have been 
= Sear : 3 ; ‘ 
Mr; A. Hi: | approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, and the 
; ) : : 

= \. H. amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to the house being 

es . . a . . 

completed in accordance therewith, ONE Hatr of the loan will 

_ Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rend be advanced on a certificate from the Office’s Surveyor that the 

European Architecture,” a dist sete é : Joi sah walls of the house are erected and the roof on and covered in, 

Mr. Robert Atkinson | F.], second Mr. D.S Col ; & . 

LL.D.. Litt.D., a vote of thanks w | J ide Nom! ance ra OVEE £50,000 has been loaned to 

s briefly respor to. architects under this scheme, and as a result over £600 has been 
handed to the Benevolent Society. 


by acclamation and w 
This concluded the business 
Ifa quotation is required, kindly send details of your age next 

birthday, approximate value of house and its exact situation, to 


pe ‘ the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 9 Conduit Street 
Minutes coun, | | 


At a Special General Meetin 





1931, immediately after the Ordina 

corded, and similarly constituted wi 9 V Members sending remittances by postal order for subscriptions or 

had been requested to retire. Institute publications are warned of the necessity of complying with 
he President announ rey ; jb ing Post Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment. 

for the purpose of « — ing and, Wu thought iit proving Ui Postal orders should be made payable to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and 

Council’s proposal to amend the De rations t Ws. sipiihe 

s ° . " crossed. 

Associates, Hon. Associates and Lice .refert W 22 : ; a chit Ke! 

A, B, G and D, by omitting thereft t rds ‘ It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 


consideration of my having been s letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the 
The following Resolution was the | individual opinions of their authors and not as representative 
Kitson [F.], seconded by Mf ! ] n [I . and expressions of the Institute. 


as Declarations 


carried unanimously :— 
“That the Declarations A, B, ¢ 





law 23 be amended by omittir ret I t Or 

sideration of my having been s lected.’ Furtl th le R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

necessary steps be taken to obtain tl nction of 
DATEs OF PUBLICATION.—1931: 5, 19 December. — 1932: 9, 23 

January; 6,20 February; 5,19 March; 2, 16, 30 April; 14 May; 


Council to such amendment as 
resolution.” 


The proceedings closed at 9.55 p.m. , 18 June; 9 July; 6 August; 10 September; 20 October. 
I : + P G9 yuly; 








